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ALL FOR ONE AND ONE FOR ALL 


By Esther V. Burrin, director of school library service and 
teaching materials, State Department of Public Instruction 


School library work in Indiana has come 
a long way since the days when, under the 
Public Library Commission, Della Frances 
Northey laid the ground work for advisory 
service to schools. When the Public Library 
Commission was merged with the Indiana 
State Library in 1925, this work began to 
grow, and standards for school libraries in 
Indiana were formulated under the direc- 
tion of Helen Clark, who was later given the 
title “school library adviser.’ With the 
advent of Amanda E. Browning to this posi- 
tion and with state certification of school 
librarians as an impetus, interest increased 
and school libraries forged ahead. 

Due to the foresight and vision of Dr. 
Clement T. Malan, state superintendent of 
public instruction, Harold F. Brigham, di- 
rector of the Indiana State Library, Miss 
Browning, and the executive group of the 
Department of School Librarians of the In- 
diana State Teachers Association, this posi- 
tion has now been transferred and enlarged 
in order to strengthen school library serv- 
ice in Indiana and to integrate library serv- 
ice in the public schools and public libraries 
of Indiana. 

The nature of the work of the director of 
school library service and teaching ma- 
terials in the state department of education 
will be to serve as a consultant to school li- 
brarians, teachers, school officials, and pub- 
lie librarians in regard to school library 
service and teaching materials. To do this 
adequately necessitates a knowledge of pres- 
ent school library personnel, library quar- 
ters and the materials housed therein, as 
well as the use of these materials. 

There is a need to determine what the ex- 
isting standards of the state are for these 
three things and how each school measures 


up to these standards. By working with the 
inspection division of the state department 
of education, it is hoped that those schools 
which do not meet even the minimum stand- 
ards will be led to achieve them, while other 
schools will be encouraged to exceed the 
minimum as far as possible. 

Standards for school library personnel 
can be maintained and improved by working 
more closely with the teacher training and 
licensing division of the state department 
of education in matters regarding the train- 
ing of school librarians, the training of 
teachers to acquaint themselves with and 
make maximum use of library service and 
teaching materials in their subject fields, 
the accrediting and inspecting of institu- 
tions of higher learning that train school 
librarians. 

Since over half the schools in the state 
receive state aid funds, there is evident 
need for closer cooperation with the direc- 
tor of school relief in the state department 
of education in the use of these funds for 
school library development and the evalua- 
tion of library materials. 

Still another phase which needs to be 
developed is participation in the work of 
curriculum planning committees and other 
special committees appointed by the state 
department of education, as well as assist- 
ing with the publication of courses of study 
and other bulletins issued by the depart- 
ment.: Such committees need to know what 
library services and teaching materials are 
available for their use. 

It has long been felt that more should 
be done toward collecting, compiling, and 
publishing statistics of school library serv-_ 
ice in Indiana. Margaret I. Rufsvold of 
Indiana University has made an admirable 
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step in this direction in her publication of 
School Library Personnel in Indiana.* 

Finally, it will be the responsibility of 
the director to cooperate with all library 
agencies within the state for the develop- 
ment of a state-wide program of integrated 
library service and especially to maintain a 
close working relationship with the State Li- 
brary in matters of library extension. 

In general, then, the work of a director of 
school library service and teaching ma- 
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terials is to see that all school libraries 
are well organized and administered and 
to see that stimulation is given for the 
utilization of materials placed in the li- 
braries. The effectiveness of such a pro- 
gram depends largely upon the cooperative 
efforts of all of us. 

In developing library work in Indiana, let 
us adopt that famous slogan of the Three 
Musketeers: “All for one and one for all.” 


CONTEMPORARY INDIANA AUTHORS OF CHILDREN’S BOOKS 


Edited by Bess Day, librarian, Anderson Senior High School 


What can be more embarrassing and dis- 
couraging than to have to admit to an en- 
thusiastic young reader that we have in- 
adequate biographical material about his 
favorite Indiana writer! Where was the 
author born? What books has he written? 
What are his likes and dislikes? What are 
his hobbies? Does he have children of his 
own? In short, the youngsters want to know 
whether authors are real people. 

The committee of school librarians who 
planned this issue of the Library Occurrent 
decided to gather some facts about a few 
of our own Indiana authors who write for 
young readers. The authors responded so 
graciously that we just had to share their 
delightful letters with all Library Occur- 
rent readers. For, after all, who can speak 
better than they for themselves? 


(NoTE.—Not all authors were contacted 
on the same original date because we were 
unable to secure accurate addresses for all 
of them at the same time. Our apologies 
to Indiana authors not included in this 
article! We hope we can enlarge on this 
idea another time—if you like it.) 


* Bulletin of the School of Education, Indiana 
University, v.21, no.3, May, 1945. 75p. 


MARJORIE HILL ALLEE (Mrs. Warder Clyde 
Allee), deceased. Birthplace: Carthage, 
Indiana. Children: 1 son (deceased); 2 
daughters. 


LIST OF WORKS: Susanna and Tristram; 
illus. by Hattie Longstreet Price. Houghton, 
1929, Judith Lankester; illus. by Hattie Long- 
street Price. Houghton, 1930. Jane’s Island; 
illus. by Maitland De Gogorza. Houghton, 1931. 
The Road to Carolina; illus. by Manning De V. 
Lee. Houghton, 1932. Ann’s Surprising Summer: 
illus. by Maitland De Gogorza. Houghton, 1933. 
A House of Her Own; illus. by Manning De V. 
Lee. Houghton, 1934. Off to Philadelphia! illus. 
by David Hendrickson. Houghton, 1936. The 
Great Tradition; illus. by C. Le Roy Baldridge. 
Houghton, 1937. The Little American Girl; illus. 
by Paul Quinn. Houghton, 1988. Runaway 
Linda; illus. by David Hendrickson. Houghton, 
1939. The Camp at Westlands; illus. by Erick 
Berry. Houghton, 1941. Winter’s Mischief; illus. 
by George Gillett Whitney. Houghton, 1942. The 
House; illus. by Helen Blair. Houghton, 1944. 
Smoke Jumper; illus. by Manning De V. Lee. 
Houghton, 1945. 


Mrs. Allee’s daughter, Barbara, writes 
that a 1946 issue of Hornbook will carry an 
account of her mother’s literary career. The 
managing editor confirms this statement, 
adding that it will appear in the May issue 
and that Amy Winslow is the contributor. 
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FANNIE LOUISE BURGHEIM BLUMBERG (Mrs. 
Benjamin Blumberg). Present residence: 
Terre Haute, Indiana. 

LIST OF WORKS: The First Circus. Platt, 
1930, The Peace Fiddler; illus. by Mary Gros- 
jean. Terre Haute, Sarah Scott Junior High 
School Press, 1933. Rowena, Teena, Tot and the 
Blackberries; illus. by Mary Grosjean. A. Whit- 
man, 1934. Rowena, Teena, Tot and the Runaway 
Turkey; illus. by Mary Grosjean. A, Whitman, 
1936. 

“IT presume writing was my first hobby. 
I began a novel at the age of eight and 
continued on in this blithe spirit for some 
time. Arriving as I have now at the age 
of discretion I realize my past impertinences 
and mistakes. I still like to write and realize 
that the only field in which I can really 
achieve any success is the juvenile one. 
However, writing has become more difficult 
since my standards for reasons and purposes 
of writing have been raised so high that I 
have practically scared myself to death. 
Thus I have reached a period of reluctance. 

“Fortunatr:y I have really found a de- 
lightful hobby—the study of wild birds. This 
interest was also one of my earliest child- 
hood pleasures. I have spent a wonderful 
summer on the farm and in the woods mak- 
ing new bird friends and renewing old bird 
friendships. Together with the fun of study- 
ing and-watching and enjoying the birds I 
have accumulated a very interesting orni- 
thological library and collection of bird 
prints, both old and contemporary. This 
new interest has been added which in due 
time I hope and intend shall flower into 
some new stories and books for children in 
regard to our wild birds and also to their 
historians.” 


KATE GAMBOLD Dyer (Mrs. John A. Dyer). 
Birthplace: Veedersburg, Indiana. Pres- 
ent residence: Indianapolis. Children: 1 
son; 2 daughters. 


LIST OF WORKS: Turky Trott and the Black 
Santa; illus. by Janet Robson. Platt, 1942. 


“Living has been such grand fun! 
“The little village in the hills was such 
fun because everybody knew everybody else 
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and even a tow headed freckled faced child 
felt important. The old tinner who stut- 
tered called to her as she passed, The junk 
man who looked exactly like Santa, snow 
white beard, pink cheeks and all, surely 
added an extra penny now and then, to the 
sum he paid for rusty nails and other 
salable articles hopefully presented. There 
was a grizzled old codger who ploughed the 
potato patch. He let little girls ride the 
horse up and down the patch and, while 
resting in the shade, he sang with her 
lustily—‘Oh how I love Jesus!’ 

“Best of all was a school teacher father 
who told stories and so stimulated the im- 
aginations of his children, that they walked 
the prosaic earth, fairy princesses in dis- 
guise nor ever dreamed they might be con- 
sidered ‘poor’ by the uninitiated. 

“Teaching school was fun—what lovely 
lifetime friendships often exist between a 
teacher and her pupils! 

“Romance—he was valedictorian of our 
graduating class. 

“Two daughters and a son—ah those were 
exciting years—watching them grow out of 
babyhood into jolly companions! 

“Troubles? Oh my yes! Who ever escaped 
trouble! It comes flapping around with its 
raven croak but it can’t get a foothold 
where there is song and laughter. Just try 
singing and laughing like a house afire when 
the world goes black! By the time you are 
through, the kinks have straightened out 
and life is running smoothly again. 

“My children were insatiable in their de- 
mands for stories. I had already written a 
few before my marriage. They were soon 
worn out. Books had to be read endlessly. 
The boy demanded Sampson stories every 
evening. When the library was exhausted, 
I made up my own tales, often neatly tuck- 
ing a moral or a rebuke underneath the 
climax where it wouldn’t offend. 

“I began getting the best of them on 
paper. Some of them sold. At one time, 
three a month went to one magazine, and 
the more yarns one spins the more they 
pop into the mind. 
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“A little colored girl named Cordelia 
looked up at me one day and said, ‘I telled 
my mother how I loved you!’ 

“A substitute teacher rarely gets appre- 
ciation. I’ll never forget Cordelia and to 
her perhaps, might be attributed the fact 
that my first book to succeed was about a 
little colored child. 

“Turky Trott made several trips to pub- 
lishers before he found a niche in the book 
world. My happiest moment was the first 
time I saw him all dressed in Christmas 
reds. He has been a very popular little 
fellow and brought the author into close 
contact with gracious, charming colored 
persons who appreciated a colored hero 
without a huge mouth, pitcher handle ears 
and outsize flat feet. It is to be hoped that 
Turky will come again when war condi- 
tions have an end. 

“As for myself—‘The best is yet to be!’” 


LouISE EMBREE. Birthplace: Princeton, In- - 


diana. Present residence: Princeton, In- 
diana. 


LIST OF WORKS: A Child's Life of George 
Washington; illus. by Clotilde Embree. Dutton, 
1932. Story of Pioneers and Their Children and 
Some Pioneer Things You Can Make, by Marcel- 
line Flora Myers and Louise Embree; illus. by 
Clotilde Embree Funk. Bobbs, 1937. 


“|... Perhaps the following will answer 
your purposes: Louise Embree: Born in 
Princeton, Indiana, where four generations 
of her family have practised law since 1826. 
Educated, Princeton Public School; Indi- 
ana University, A.B. Latin, 1911, cum laude, 
Phi Beta Kappa; graduate work in English, 
University of Chicago; six weeks’ course, 
New York School of Fine and Applied Art. 
Fashion and advertising writer in New 
York ten years. ... Living at present with 
relative in old fifteen-room house in Prince- 
ton, which belonged to great-grandmother 
Embree, a sort of story-book house. Writing 
signed weekly column, mostly about past 
events of local interest, for Princeton Clar- 
ion-News and Democrat, entitled ‘Over My 
Shoulder,’ with sub-headings.” 
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CLOTILDE EMBREE FuNK (Mrs. C, D. Funk), 
illustrator. Birthplace: Princeton, Indi- 
ana. Present residence: Indianapolis. 
Children: 1 daughter. 

PUBLICATIONS ILLUSTRATED: Embree, 
Louise. Child’s Life of George Washington. 
Dutton, 1932. Stevenson, Augusta. Abe Lincoln, 
Frontier Boy. Bobbs, 1932. Fox, Frances Mar- 
garet. Flowers and Their Travels. Bobbs, 1936. 
Myers, Marcelline Flora and Embree, Louise. 
Story of Pioneers and Their Children and Some 
Pioneer Things You Can Make. Bobbs, 1937. 
Monsell, Helen Albee. Boy of Old Virginia; 
Robert E. Lee. Bobbs, 1987. Monsell, Helen 
Albee. Tom Jefferson; a Boy in Colonial Days. 
Bobbs, 1939. Hunt, Mabel Leigh. John of Pud- 
ding Lane. Stokes, 1941. Higgins, Helen Boyd. 
Stephen Foster, Boy Minstrel. Bobbs, 1944. 
Stevenson, Augusta. George Carver, Boy Scien- 
tist. Bobbs, 1944. Wagoner, Jean Brown. Julia 
Ward Howe, Girl of Old New York. Bobbs, 1945. 
Occasional illustrations for Story Parade. 


“|. . Many of the juvenile authors are 


friends of mine and because of the fact that 
I have illustrated books for several of them, 
I am fortunate in being included in their 
festivities. . . . Mabel Leigh Hunt, Helen 
Boyd Higgins, Jean Brown Wagoner, Au- 
gusta Stevenson, and Louise Embree (my 
sister) are Indiana authors whose books 
and stories I have illustrated. Laura Long 
and I hope to do something together some 

“In case my connection with them makes 
me eligible to appear in your sketch for the 
Library Occurrent, I am sending the data 
about myself for which you asked. 

“Education: Princeton High School; John 
Herron Art School; Tudor Hall; Cooper 
Union and special classes at Art Students 
League, Roerick Art School and other 
places; a very little sketching from life at 
Grand Chaumiere in Paris; and in Indi- 
anapolis (much later) water color life and 
lithography and life at John Herron and 
three War Training Courses in Mechanical 
Drawing at Purdue Extension. 

“Other occupations: housewife and mother. 

“Other experiences: 11 years of free lanc- 
ing in commercial art in New York, includ- 
ing 5 years of half-day work in the New 
York Times Art Department; free lancing 
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in Indianapolis—mostly advertising draw- 
ings for Eli Lilly and Company and il- 
‘lustrating for Bobbs-Merrill. 

“Present work: Doing half of the illustra- 
tions in a reader for Scott Foresman & 
Company. 

“Hobbies: Too undeveloped to mention. 

“Special interests: Family. 

“Why an illustrator: Just wanted to be 
one. 

“Preference (strong but probably hope- 
less): Like to be referred to as Mrs. C. D. 
Funk or just plain Clotilde Embree Funk— 
without the Mrs.” 


KATHARINE GIBSON (Mrs. Frank Scott 
Corey Wicks). Birthplace: Indianapolis. 
Present residence: Indianapolis. 


LIST OF WORKS: The Golden Bird and Other 
Stories; illus. by Edwin G. Sommer. Macmillan, 
1927 and 1935. The Goldsmith of Florence ; illus. 
by Kalman Kubinyi. Macmillan, 1929. Cinder- 


ella; illus. by Fern Bisel Peat. Cleveland, Harter, . 


1932. The Oc” Tree House; illus. by Vera Bock. 
Longmans, 1936. Cinders; illus. by Vera Bock. 
Longmans, 1939. Jock’s Castle; illus. by Vera 
Bock. Longmans, 1940. Nathaniel’s Witch; illus. 
by Vera Bock. Longmans, 1941. Pictures to 
Grow Up With. Studio, 1942. Bow Bells; illus. 
by Vera Bock. Longmans, 1948. Arrow Fly 
Home; illus. by Ralph Ray. Longmans, 1945. 


“It seems a bit ‘stuffy’ for me to suggest 
that you look for data in 1945 Who’s Who, 
but the material you want is there and is 
checked. I believe, however, my last book, 
Arrow Fly Home, is not included. 

“As to hobbies—what with a full-time job 
in the Art Museum of Cleveland in charge 
of children’s work, some writing on the side 
and the routine of living, house, hooks, but- 
tons, correspondence, etc.—I just have no 
hobbies. 

“I love being out of doors—not doing 
anything, just being there. I can’t imagine 
existence without animals or constant con- 
tact with young people and children. 

“Please forgive this scant reply.” 


HELEN Boyp Hiaccins (Mrs. William Robert 
Higgins). Birthplace: Columbus, Indi- 
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ana. Present residence: Indianapolis. 
Children: 1 daughter, 2 sons. 


LIST OF WORKS: Biblical Christmas Plays 
for Children. Indianapolis, Meigs Publishing 
Company, 1940. The Starry Trail. S. French, 
1941. Alec Hamilton, the Little Lion; illus. by 
Paul Laune. Bobbs, 1942. Stephen Foster, Boy 
Minstrel; illus. by Clotilde Embree Funk. Bobbs, 
1944, 


“. .. I would be honored to have a para- 
graph about my life among the other Indi- 
ana authors. 

“My education was the usual: grade 
school in Richmond, Indiana, and Short- 
ridge High School and Knickerbocker Hall 
in Indianapolis and Abbott Academy, And- 
over, Massachusetts, for two years after 
high school. 

“TI have a collecting bee in my hobby col- 
umn. Newspaper clippings, buttons, and 
stamps with pictures of children. I’m in- 
terested in public relations and publicity 
work, radio and children’s stories and plays. 

“My family consists of my husband, an 
Indianapolis attorney, and three adult chil- 
dren. Young Bill is now in Germany, having 
been in the army three years; Mary, a 
senior at Vassar; and Boyd, a freshman at 
Harvard. 

“We live in the country and with all its 
difficulties, it would be hard for any of us 
to live any place else. Please use as little 
of this as you like. Thank you again for ask- 
ing me.” 


MABEL LEIGH HuNT. Birthplace: Coates- 
ville, Indiana. Present residence: Indi- 
anapolis. 


LIST OF WORKS: Lucinda; illus. by Cameron 
Wright. Stokes, 1934. The Boy Who Had No 
Birthday; illus. by Cameron Wright. Stokes, 
1935. Little Girl with Seven Names; illus. by 
Grace Paull. Stokes, 1936. Susan, Beware! illus. 
by Mildred Boyle. Stokes, 1937. Benjie’s Hat; 
illus. by Grace Paull. Stokes, 1938. Little Grey 
Gown; illus. by Ilse Bischoff. Stokes, 1939. 
Michel’s Island; illus. by Kate Seredy. Stokes, 
1940. John of Pudding Lane; illus. by Clotilde 
Embree Funk. Stokes, 1941. Billy Button’s 
Butter’d Biscuits; illus. by Katherine Milhous. 
Stokes, 1941. Corn-belt Billy; illus. by Kurt 
Wiese. Grosset, 1942. Peter 


Piper’s Pickled 
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Peppers; illus. by Katherine Milhous. Stokes, 
1942. “Have You Seen Tom Thumb?” illus. by 
Fritz Eichenberg. Stokes, 1942. The Peddler’s 
Clock; illus. by Elizabeth Orton Jones. Grosset, 
1943. Young Man of the House; illus. by Louis 
Slobodkin. Lippincott, 1944. Sibby Botherbor; 
illus. by Marjory Collison. Lippincott, 1945. 


“After the publication of my second book, 
an article of mine, entitled ‘Writing for 
Children Keeps the Heart Young,’ was pub- 
lished in my college sorority’s national 
journal. According to such a theory I 
should be growing more youthful annually, 
since there are now 15 ‘juveniles’ circulat- 
ing under my name in the United States 
and its possessions, and in England. Though 
ten years have since slipped by, I still think 
the title of my article expressed the truth. 
All the children’s writers I know are simple, 
gay, young-hearted folk. Indeed, I think 
we could not belong to this joyous guild 
were there not, deep inside each of us, a 
Peter Pan who has never grown up. 

“But the years bring a conviction to the 
writer, perhaps a bit self-consciously, that 
every phase of her background has had its 
share in fitting her for authorship. 

“T inherited through both parents, and am 
proud of it, a long line of Quaker ancestry, 
which accounts for my four Quaker books. 
My mother was a lover and student of na- 
ture, hence the rural atmosphere in some 
of them; likewise, my father, a country doc- 
tor, who was also a persistent student and 
a teacher, not only of medicine, but of the 
classics. Many a young student did he tutor 
in ancient languages, mathematics, and as- 
tronomy. Both parents took delight in fine 
prose and poetry, sharing it with their chil- 
dren in family reading-aloud habits. Early, 
therefore, I became aware of the _ back- 
grounds of language, its richness, imagery, 
and rhythm, and the wonderful aptness of 
words. As a child I was rather a frail little 
dreamer, probably quite spoiled, but my 
father’s ‘pet’ in spite of it. ‘Teacher’s pet,’ 
too, up to the time mathematics and I met 
in earnest, head on, and neither I nor suc- 
cessive teachers could ever do anything 
about it. Top grades in English were vastly 
consoling. 


“T have traveled rather extensively in the 
U. S., and abroad, but count myself a loyal 
native Hoosier. I am sure one can write 
books quite as well among the midwest corn- 
fields as among the great publishing centers 
of the East, and perhaps with more in- 
dependence. Born in the village of Coates- 
ville, I was transferred in infancy to Green- 
castle, where I lived until I was ten in a 
romantic house set in fifteen tree-studded 
acres, a paradise for children. It will be the 
setting for my next book, I hope. Next 
came residence in the Quaker town of Plain- 
field; back to Greencastle and college; thence 
to Indianapolis. In 1924 I obtained a de- 
gree in children’s library work at Western 
Reserve, having joined the Indianapolis 
Public Library staff in 1918. Liking both 
people and books, I found the profession 
delightful, particularly branch work with 
its varied activities and contacts. But I 
had never forgotten my long-cherished am- 
bition to write, and early in the 1930’s I 
suddenly discovered under my very nose, 
the material for my first book, Lucinda. 
This story of my mother’s Quaker child- 
hood in central Indiana proved a success, 
and I am grateful to her for the inspiration 
which launched me on a happy career. In 
1938, with four titles as a bulwark and 
feeling that it was unfair to hold two lucra- 
tive jobs, I resigned from the library and 
have since devoted my time to writing. But 
as a writer I owe a very large debt to my 
library training and experience. 

“If it is allowable to have a hobby that 
is also one’s life work, mine is writing chil- 
dren’s books. I love it! It’s the most fun 
I know, and I like a good time. I like also 
interesting, but ‘folksy’ people; country 
scenery; the Midwest; every nook and cor- 
ner of the U. S.; great and simple Ameri- 
cans like Abe Lincoln and Johnny Apple- 
seed; literature, of course; good eating (I 
have culinary ambitions). Yes, I like many 
things. I have some strong personal dis- 
likes that concern human behavior, and 
several trivial dislikes, as everyone has and 
enjoys enumerating. One of the latter is 
seeing a reader scan the last page of a 
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book first. Particularly the last pages of 
my books. There should be a law prohibit- 
ing such unfair practices. 


“There is no space to list my favorite 
authors, as you requested. I relish so many. 
I sit at the feet of afew. Perhaps it will 
suffice to say that to me a good book is a 
synonym for delight. That is the way I 
want my own to seem to children.” 


CLARA INGRAM JUDSON (Mrs. James Mce- 
Intosh Judson). Birthplace: Logansport, 
Indiana. Present residence: Evanston, II- 
linois. Children: 2 daughters. 


LIST OF WORKS: Mary Jane Series (19v.) 
What Can I Do with My Hands Series. Flower 
Fairies; illus. by Maginel Wright Enright. Rand 
MeNally, 1915. Good-night Stories; illus. by 
Clara Powers Wilson. McClurg, 1916. Billy 
Robin and His Neighbors. Rand McNally, 1917. 
Junior Cook Book. Barse, 1920. The Camp at 
Gravel Point. Houghton, 1921. Garden Adven- 
tures of Tommy Tittlemouse; illus. by Frances 
Beem. Rand McNally, 1922. My Houschold Day 
Book. Vollan4, 1923. Virginia Lee; illus. by 
Charles L. Wrenn. Barse, 1926. Child Life Cook 
Book. Rand MeNally, 1926 & 1929. Alice Ann; 
illus. by John M. Foster. Barse, 1928. Play 
Days; photographs by Arthur Dailey. Grosset, 
1987. Pioneer Girl; the Early Life of Frances 
Willard; illus. by Genevieve Foster. Rand Mc- 
Nally, 1989. People Who Come to Our House: 
illus. by Marjorie Peters. Rand McNally, 1940. 
Boat Builder; the Story of Robert Fulton: illus. 
by Armstrong Sperry. Scribner, 1940. Railway 
Engineer; the Story of George Stephenson: illus. 
by Erie M. Simon. Scribner, 1941. They Came 
from Sweden; illus. by Edward C. Caswell. 
Houghton, 1942. People Who Work near Our 
House; illus. by Keith Ward. Rand MeNally, 
1942. Soldier Doctor; the Story of William 
Gorgas; illus. by Robert Doremus. Scribner, 
1942, Donald McKay, Designer of Clipper Ships: 
illus. by John O’Hara Cosgrave II. Seribner, 
1948. People Who Work in the Country and in 
the City; illus. by Keith Ward. Rand MeNally, 
1948, They Came from France; illus. by Lois 
Lenski. Houghton, 1943. They Came from Scot- 
land; illus. by Mary <A. Reardon. Houghton, 
1948. Petar’s Treasure; illus. by Ursula Koering. 
Houghton, 1945. 


“How nice of the Indiana librarians to 
want to know me! I appreciate this because 
I number many librarians among my dear- 
est as well as most helpful friends, and am 


ever mindful of the important work they 
are engaged in. 

have five grandchildren, Jim Rice, 
2nd year, New Trier High School, Win- 
netka, Illinois; Alice Anne Rice, 8th year, 
Skokie Junior High, Winnetka; Gordie Can- 
ning, lst year, Evanston High; Jane Can- 
ning, 7th year, Haven Junior High; and 
Bruce Canning, 11 months. You see, I have 
four in the age group of my current work 
and from them get keen and helpful criti- 
cism! 

“IT now have fifty-two published books 
(though the number of works that are done 
in a long and industrious life are not as 
important as the quality, I well know!) ... 
The purpose of my They Came From books 
is near to my heart—to acquaint our young 
readers with the cultural and character 
contributions made to America by people 
who have sought freedom and opportunity 
here. This purpose grew out of traveling, 
when I lectured through the Middle West 
and South talking on phases of homemaking 
to clubs, rural audiences, and for short 
courses programs at state universities. (I 
spoke several times at Purdue, for instance, 
as far west as Nebraska, and east to Uni- 
versity of Maine.) I met many racial groups 
—all Americans, of course, and learned to 
value their strength and devotion to our 
country. 

“My earliest work was done while we 
lived at Richmond, Indiana, and then, soon, 
I was children’s editor of the Indianapolis 
Star for several years... . 

“Thank you again for your interest. I 
always feel that librarians and I work for 
the same end—widening the knowledge of 
all children!” 


JANET SNYDER LAMBERT (Mrs. Kent Craig 
Lambert). Birthplace: Crawfordsville, 
Indiana. Present residence: New York 
City. Children: 1 daughter. 


LIST OF WORKS: Star-spangled Summer; 
illus. by Sandra James. Dutton, 1941. Dreams 
of Glory; illus. by Woodi Ishmael. Dutton, 1942. 
Glory Be! illus. by Woodi Ishmael. Dutton, 1943. 
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Candy Kane; illus. by Roberta Paflin. Dutton, 
1943. Whoa, Matilda! illus. by Roberta Paflin. 
Dutton, 1944. Just Jenifer. Dutton, 1945. 


Mrs. Lambert was asked to write a letter 
to be used in this issue, but a reply had not 
been received at the time the Library Oc- 
current went to press. 


Ross FRANKLIN LOCKRIDGE. Birthplace: Mi- 
ami County, Indiana. Present residence: 
Bloomington, Indiana. Children: 3 sons 
(1 deceased); 1 daughter. 


LIST OF WORKS: How Government Func- 
tions in Indiana. World Book Co., 1918. George 
Rogers Clark. World Book Co., 1927, A. Lincoln. 
World Book Co., 1930. La Salle. World Book 
Co., 1931. The Old Fauntleroy Home. Pub. for 
the New Harmony Memorial Commission by 
courtesy of Mrs. Edmund Burke Ball, 1939. The 
Labyrinth; a History of the New Harmony Laby- 
rinth. New Harmony Memorial Commission, 
1941. Theodore F. Thieme, a Man and His Times. 
Los Angeles, Haynes Corp., 1942. 


“T was born and reared on a farm in 
Miami County, Indiana, on the banks of 
Eel River—the Kenapocomoco of the Miami 
Indians and home of Little Turtle, ‘great- 
est Indian of all times.’ In early childhood 
I imbibed a deep love for intimate, human, 
and historical associations that has in- 
creased with the years. I fished, swam, 
skated, trapped, and dreamed while Little 
Turtle fought so bravely and counselled so 
wisely. A genuine love of history became 
an all-absorbing passion that has never left 
me. I attended country school on one side 
of Eel River and taught two years on the 
other side, crossing the river morning and 
evening in a boat or on the ice. I still take 
frequent campfire vacations for diversion 
and inspiration at the old home farm on 
Eel River. . 

“T have all-absorbing pride in the great- 
ness of American history and unlimited 
faith in our glorious destiny—never more 
gloriously sustained than in the last decade 
and never brighter than today. I love In- 
diana as the perfect microcosm of America. 
I am sure that as our people contemplate 
ever more intimately the wonderful history 
that has been made on Indiana rivers, they 


will sing ‘I love thy rocks and rills, thy 
woods and templed hills’ with increasing 
love of home and country. 

“T read history constantly in connection 
with my writing and speaking. 

“T usually go to sleep on mystery books 
and western stories. My regular dream book 
shelf contains a score of old favorites, such 
as Scott’s Ivanhoe and The Talisman, Coop- 
er’s Deerslayer and Last of the Mohicans; 
Doyle’s White Company and The Hound of 
the Baskervilles, Haggard’s Allan Quarter- 
main, Blackmore’s Lorna Doone, Dumas’ 
The Three Musketeers, De Foe’s Robinson 
Crusoe, Aesop’s Fables, Tom Brown’s School 
Days, etc. I browse a good deal in general 
poetry—especially Shakespeare and Riley 
—and in the hotel Gideons. It is my prime 
delight to commit and recite choice excerpts 
from great speeches, poems, and the Bible. 
My books are filled with authentic source 
extracts, included as component parts of the 
regular context. This is the result of my 
legal training. I revel in historical and 
western movies. 

“T believe with Lord Acton that ‘historical 
facts should not be a burden to the memory, 
but an illumination to the soul.’ Getting 
history ‘on the spot’ and ‘through the feet’ 
by the site recital method instills it into 
the inner consciousness far more deeply 
than the mere compass of memory. His- 
torical memorials are of as much educa- 
tional and patriotic value as history li- 
braries. 

“IT love my home, Murmuring Maples—a 
3144 acre wood lot within sound of the Uni- 
versity chimes. I am proud of my family— 
three children and five grandchildren. All 
my children and in-laws have degrees from 
Indiana University. Mrs. Lockridge is an 
A.B. and M.A.—magna cum laude and Phi 
Beta Kappa. 

“T guess it is not necessary for me to say 
anything about my diversions. I enjoy noth- 
ing more than a campfire on a Hoosier his- 
toric site. I am a Rotarian, with many 
years of perfect attendance. My favorite 
audiences are men’s luncheon clubs and ele- 
mentary school groups. 
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“The men who have had most influence 
upon me educationally are Noble Harter, 
James Albert Woodburn, and William Lowe’ 
Bryan. Mr. Harter was superintendent of 
the Roann Schools during my three high 
school years ... He took me with him to 
Indiana University for the spring term of 
1895, immediately following my commence- 
ment. Dr. Woodburn vitalized history for 
me and continued to be my invaluable men- 
tor for nearly forty years after college days. 
Dr. Bryan gave me my ruling philosophy of 
life, based upon optimism and benevolence. 
He is still my revered counselor. It was my 
dear mother who gave me aspiration, hope, 
and faith that never left me. 

“T have unquestioning faith in the power 
and goodness of God and in His supreme 
direction of the affairs of men and nations.” 


LaurA MoongEy Lone (Mrs. Philip R. 
Long). Birthplace: Columbus, Indiana. 
Present residence: Columbus, Indiana. 


Children: i son, 1 daughter. 


LIST OF WORKS: Hannah Courageous; illus. 
by Edward Caswell. Longmans, 1939. Without 
Valor; illus. by Edward Caswell. Longmans, 
1940. Singing Sisters; illus. by Janice Holland. 
Longmans, 1941. Fuss'n’ Feathers; a Life of 
Winfield T. Scott; illus. by Henry C. Pitz, Long- 
mans, 1944. Square Sails and Spice Islands; 
illus. by C. B. Falls. Longmans, 1945. 


“TI don’t know exactly what you want for 
this. By the time you are as old as I you 
will realize that so much has happened that 
it is hard to pick and choose, for of course 
each of us believes that all that has hap- 
pened to us is interesting and most of it 
is important. Really, of course, quite the 
opposite is true. No one is particularly in- 
terested in what has happened to you, un- 
less you have committed a crime or have 
given birth to quadruplets. I’ve done neither, 
so you can’t hope to make my biography 
very interesting. 

“When you write biographies yourself, 
you know, you get in the habit of looking 
at anyone’s life as a whole piece of cloth 
that the years fashion into some kind of 
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garment, however ugly or graceful or funny- 
looking it may become. 

“Mine is rather a funny-looking affair, I 
believe. I was born here, and my mother 
died when I was born and I was passed 
around by kind relatives until I was old 
enough to go away to school—a few years 
here with an aunt, a few more with my 
uncle, who was my guardian, in Louisville. 
My father was killed in a runaway acci- 
dent when I was eight, and I can still re- 
member a little too vividly the details of 
that accident. I got through high school at 
Louisville too young—so my uncle thought 
—to go to college, so I was sent to a con- 
vent school outside of Philadelphia where 
I could get college work but boarding school 
care. Later I went a year to Indiana Uni- 
versity and to a physical training school 
in Chicago and a year to an agricultural 
school in Lansing, Michigan, where I finally 
had to admit to the professor of farm engi- 
neering that I was better at memorizing 
Shelley’s poems than I was at designing 
hog houses—though just at present I deeply 
regret that conclusion, for the hog houses 
seem much more important. Gas engines 
were also a little bit difficult for me, but I 
was the star of the class the day someone 
sent those Michiganers a box of persim- 
mons and the professor solemnly passed 
them around the class, who gazed at them 
in wonder and tried to pick out a nice, firm, 
solid fruit for tasting. 

“I got married before I got around to 
buying the farm I thought I was learning 
to run, and it was a quarter of a century, 
almost, before the farm finally materialized. 
But we have one now, and our grandchild 
loves it possessively—it is hers by natural 
instinct, it seems. But the responsibility 
and worry of running it is on my daughter’s 
shoulders at present. 

“The grandchild is four. Her father has 
been home on leave this summer and in 
the excitement and joy of discovering a 
father after an absence of three years, she 
has had less time than usual for her farm- 
ing interests, 
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“Hannah Courageous, my first book, 
brought about something that I think the 
readers of the Occurrent would be interested 
in. You see, an author never feels quite as 
much like an author as when her first book 
is out. So, feeling very authorish, and re- 
alizing how few contacts there were for any- 
one writing in Indiana, I decided to give a 
party—lI love to give parties, anyway—and 
I would have all the writers for children I 
could find in Indiana. So I asked Miss Car- 
rie Seott to help me with my guest list— 
and you know the very word ‘help’ was all 
Miss Scott ever needed to hear—so we had 
our party one rainy evening, with Miss Scott 
as honor guest and if I still remember cor- 
rectly, the following guests: Mabel Leigh 
Hunt, Jeannette Nolan, Miriam Mason 
Swain, Blanche Young, Clotilde Funk, 
Evelyn Sickels, Bessie Greenwalt—I don’t 
remember whether there were others, but 
these I know were there. That started some- 
thing nice for all of us, I believe. At least 
I know how much it has meant to me. We 
found that every one of us was simply 
hungry for a chance to talk shop, and it 
was good talk, too. So, every year since 
then we have repeated the party. One year 
Miss Scott brought some of her librarians 
with her. I won’t try to name them, for I 
only remember the names of a few—being 
poor at names always—but we had a good 
time. Helen Higgins was added to the list 
the year her first book was published, and 
we are still trying to lure Jean Wagoner 
down here. This summer was the first time 
we have been able to get Augusta Stevenson 
down and Louise Embree, Clotilde Funk’s 
sister, has been here two years. One year 
we went through the new Christian Church, 
and I remember how the writers, as they 
passed a table covered with Sunday school 
papers, each surreptitiously slipped a copy 
into her handbag. I’ve often wondered if 
that publisher had an increase in manu- 
scripts that month. But the important thing 
is that my modest little party has resulted 
in a definite group of Indiana writers. What 
that will lead to remains to be seen. In the 
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meantime we are having a lot of fun talk- 
ing things over. But let me tell you, there 
is no finer group of women anywhere than 
these Hoosiers. Indiana’s children are safe 
in their hands. 

“IT can’t tell you what my personal likes 
are. There are too many of them. Some- 
times I think I like so many things, and so 
many people, that I don’t even show good 
judgment. I don’t like—quite definitely I 
don’t like—people who do show good judg- 
ment—you know the sort of folks who only 
like the proper people and the most literary 
books and the highest praised pictures. I 
like simplicity in people and things, though 
at the same time, I find duplicity interesting 
and amusing. 

“As for travel, since my son has been 
home, I’m not bragging too much about 
where I’ve been. The whole family went to 
Europe together in 1937, and we are glad 
now that we did it whole. We used to take 
trips during the children’s summer vaca- 
tions. We went to Bermuda once, and to 
Mexico and of course Canada several times. 
I kept a notebook during the European trip 
—about people instead of places, I noticed 
when I got home. I keep thinking that I'll 
make some of the sketches I made so hur- 
riedly into short stories. Maybe I’ll do it 
yet. Oh yes, and when Bill was in Panama 
we all went to see him, and came home via 
Central and South America. 

“T hope this will be helpful to you.” 


MIRIAM EVANGELINE MASON (Miriam Ma- 
son Swain). Birthplace: Goshen, Indi- 
ana. Present residence: Bloomington, In- 
diana. Children: 1 daughter. 


LIST OF WORKS: The Third Little Stocking. 
Syracuse, Willis N. Bugbee Co., 1931. The King 
Eternal; an Easter Service ... Franklin, O., 
Eldridge Entertainment House, Inc., 1932. The 
Little Story House; illus. by Elfreda Burns. 
Chicago, Beckley-Cardy Co., 1935. Smiling Hill 


Farm; illus. by Kate Seredy. Ginn, 1937. Home 
Is Fun; photographs by J. C. Allen and son. 
Chicago, Beckley-Cardy Co. 1939. O Happy 


Day! illus. by Mabel J. Woodbury. Stokes, 1939. 
Susannah, the Pioneer Cow; illus. by Maud and 
Miska Petersham. Macmillan, 1941. Mark Twain, 
Boy of Old Missouri; illus. by Paul Laune. 
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Bobbs, 1942. Matilda and Her Family; illus. by 
Meg Wohlberg. Macmillan, 1942. Timothy Has 
Ideas; illus. by Berta and Elmer Hader. Mac- 
millan, 1943. Young Audubon, Boy Naturalist ; 
illus. by Will Forrest. Bobbs, 1943. Little Jona- 
than; illus. by George and Doris Hauman. Mac- 
millan, 1944. William Penn, Friendly Boy; illus. 
by Lawrence Dresser. Bobbs, 1944. 


“Your letter reached me here in Boston 
where I am living for a few months while 
collecting the atmosphere and so forth for 
my new junior book... . 

“Of course I shall be glad to be included 
with the other Indiana writers, for I am 
still a Hoosier even if I am temporarily in 
Boston. 

“. . My schooling was obtained in the 
rural schools of Indiana, a small town high 
school, and the state universities of Indiana 
and Missouri. 

“T grew up as the second child in a family 
of seven children in an isolated, picturesque 
part of Indiana, which has since been made 
into a state ~orest. At that time my father 
had ambitions to create a great orchard 
kingdom and we lived there in a primitive 
lonely manner which is difficult to visualize 
now. It was out there that I began to plan 
to be a writer when I grew up. From the 
time I can remember, I have entertained 
my younger sisters and brother by telling 
them stories; for we had no recourse to 
picture shows, the town library, children’s 
clubs or any of the things which enliven the 
lives of children in more prosperous com- 
munities. We had lots of fun, however; 
more, I think, than children now have. We 
had a little theater in the woods where we 
acted out the plays which I wrote to an 
audience consisting mostly of trees and the 
dog. 

“T went to a country school, and I can 
remember many a pleasant hour about the 
red-hot wood stove of that school spent in 
scribbling stories, and the names of books 
I intended to write when I grew up—hours 
which were supposed to be spent on arith- 
metic or geography. 

“Many of the tastes and likes which I 
formed back there have never left me. I 
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always loved animals and pets; and though 
I am now quite grown up and practically 
middle-aged, I can not resist dogs or cats. 
Many of the animals which appear in my 
books were real animals. Matilda was a 
black cat who came to me with her family 
of many black kittens, and who spent years 
of her life with me. She was a true friend 
who belied many of the aspersions cast on 
cats—when I was ill, she would lie all day 
on the foot of the bed. She would go out 
hunting day after day and bring me her 
first catch whether it was a mouse, rat, 
grasshopper or ground squirrel. Though I 
have been pleased with the success of my 
book Matilda and with the beautiful pic- 
tures made for it by Meg Wohlberg, I still 
feel I have another book to write about 
Matilda. Timothy, also, was a real dog, 
and he is waiting back in Indiana for my 
return. My very latest book, soon to be re- 
leased by Macmillan, is about a fat, stub- 
born little mule—and we had just such a 
mule back on the old Indiana farm. Now, 
in a Boston hotel apartment, I can not col- 
lect the live dogs and cats I love, so I con- 
tent myself by collecting china cats at the 
many gift shops around New England. I 
also love the zoos, and am much more in- 
terested in the animal collections of a city 
than in the night clubs, or—alas, the art. 
museums. When I came through New York 
City last month and my New York publish- 
ers wished to be very nice to me, they asked 
me what I would most like to see in New 
York City. I hope they were not disap- 
pointed because I preferred the Bronx Zoo. 
to the several other glittering attractions 
of the town. 


“I terribly dislike public beaches and 
amusement parks, radio advertising, bill- 
boards along roads and rivers, boogie-woogie 
and most moving pictures—though with ex- 
ceptions. I love ocean views and hills, rivers,. 
and mountain views. Cities interest me very 
much, and it has become one of my favorite. 
hobbies to live in a city for a while and try 
to absorb that city, learn what makes it 
distinctive, something of its traditions and 
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tastes and so forth. It is the real way to 
enjoy a city, but of course you have to 
have leisure and other things in order to 
do it. When I finish in Boston, I plan to 
go south, either to Charlestown or New 
Orleans. One of my other favorite hobbies 
is music, both the sort you go to listen to, 
and that which you hear over the radio and 
records. I collect blues records, and like to 
build up record collections of what I call 
‘mood music.’ Often when I am writing a 
certain type of story, I like to play this 
mood music continually. I enjoy cooking as 
a recreation, and the collection of cook 
books. 

“My favorite recreation is motoring; and 
I think it is lots of fun just to start driv- 
ing and watch the road and the scenes un- 
wind. Now that we have gasoline again, 
Boston is a perfectly delightful place for 
such a pursuit. 

“My new junior book is to be a mystery 
story laid on the island of Nantucket, and 
in the preparation of it I am getting a taste 
of ocean travel—boat trips from Boston and 
around the harbor and sound. Theoretically 
I love the ocean, but actually I am a very 
poor sailor, even for a short trip, and I 
always feel much exhausted by the time I 
get there and back. My little story heroine 
is made of more rugged stuff than I, or 
she would not be able to perform the heroic 
exploits about Nantucket Island which she 
does perform. 

“T love to write children’s books, and shall 
always write them, but when I finish my 
immediate commitments, I plan to turn to 
the real book of my life—the one which 
I’ve always intended to write as soon as I 
got good enough. It is an adult novel with 
its setting back in the old hills where I grew 
up, and my publishers, Macmillan, are being 
very kind and encouraging to me about it, 
seeming most eager to have it finished. So 
I want to make it the very best book I 
possibly can, not to disappoint them, or the 
librarians, or myself. 

“T have one child, a daughter who has 
always been a very great stimulus to me in 
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my writing career. Many of my own story 
children, I suppose, beginning with the little 
girl Kitsy in The Little Story House stories, 
going through the grades, and up to the 
young modern romantic heroine, have been 
more or less modeled from this daughter. 


“Thank you for your nice letter; we 
writers owe a very great deal to the li- 
brarians and if there is the least thing we 
can do to reciprocate, it is a pleasure to 
do so.” 


JEANNETTE COVERT NOLAN (Mrs. Val No- 
lan). Birthplace: Evansville, Indiana. 
Present residence: Indianapolis. Children: 
2 sons, 1 daughter. 


LIST OF WORKS: Barry Barton's Mystery; 
illus. by Mary Ponton Gardner. McBride, 1932. 
Second Best. McBride, 1933. The Young Douglas; 
illus. 


by Alexander Key. McBride, 1934. New 
Days, New Ways. New York, Greene Circle 
Books, 1936. Red Hugh of Ireland; illus. by 


Richard Bennett. Harper, 1988. Hobnailed Boots; 
illus. by Charles Hargens. Winston, 1939. Where 
Secrecy Begins. London, John Long, 1989. The 
Gay Poet; the Story of Eugene Field; illus. by 
Robert S. Robison. Messner, 1940, James Whit- 
comb Riley; illus. by Robert 8. Robison. Messner, 
1941. The Story of Clara Barton of the Red 
Cross; illus. by W. C. Nims. 1941. 
Profile in Gilt. W. Funk, 1941. The Little Giant; 
the Story of Stephen A. Douglas and Abraham 
Lincoln; illus. by Monte Crews. Messner, 1942. 
Final Appearance, Duell, 1943. Hoosier City: 
the Story of Indianapolis; illus. by George Jo 


Messner, 


Mess. Messner, 19438. O. Henry; the Story of 
William Sydney Porter; illus. .by Hamilton 
Greene. Messner, 19438. Treason at the Point; 


illus. by Henry C. Pitz. Messner, 1944. Patriot 
in the Saddle; illus. by George Annand. Messner, 
1945, I Can’t Die Here. Messner, 1945. 

“.. . I was born and reared in Evansville, 
Indiana, and attended the public schools 
there. I did not go to college. After gradu- 
ation from high school, I got a job as re- 
porter and feature writer on the local paper 
—a job I kept for two years, until I was 
married at the age of twenty. I have three 
children; while they were still rather small, 
I began to write juvenile stories which I was 
fortunate enough to sell. My first sale was 
to St. Nicholas magazine—a short story 
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with a historical background. It seems to 
me, looking back, that I did not go through 
any prolonged period of receiving rejection 
slips, though certainly I did receive some 
of the darned things, and hated them too. 

“My first published book was a juvenile 
mystery written expressly for my son Val, 
Jr., who was ill at the time, and he helped 
me immeasurably in the plotting of it. Then 
I wrote an adult novel, which had excellent 
reviews—and did not sell very well. Since 
then I have written a lot of books, short 
stories and serials, both juvenile and adult. 
Two of my adult novels have had English 
publications and enjoyed a degree of popu- 
larity in England. Four of my juvenile 
books have been Junior Literary Guild selec- 
tions, a record of which I am inordinately 
proud. 

“A few years ago I originated the char- 
acter of Lace White, who is a woman de- 
tective, and I have written four novels about 
her. The most recent, published last month, 
is I Can’t Pie Here. I simply love to do 
mystery stories; they are fun. For eighteen 
months I conducted a column, or rather, 
wrote it, for the Indianapolis Star, and this, 
I believe, was my most pleasurable writing 
experience. My father and all his people 
were newspaper reporters or editors, and I 
seem to have a little printer’s ink in my 
veins. 

“My children are all grown now. My 
older son, Val, Jr., is a navy lieutenant, 
Japanese language officer, and has been in 
the service three years, lately in the Philip- 
pines. My younger son, Alan, is at Harvard 
Law School, and my daughter Kathleen is 
preparing to enter her junior year at In- 
diana University. They are all the most 
remarkable children in the world and I 
brag about them constantly. 

“IT have no hobbies to speak of, except 
reading. I do like to read; as a youngster, 
I developed the nefarious habit—to such an 
extent that I went around all the time with 
a book in my hand, much to the annoyance 
of my mother, who would have preferred 
that I do something constructive. But, as a 
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matter of fact, my mother couldn’t scold 
me, because she had a book in her own hand 
too. We were a reading family. I don’t 
play bridge or golf, and at any sort of 
sports I am to be found among the specta- 
tors. But I like to walk and try to get out 
and walk a mile or two every day, even in 
bad weather. I hate winter, and my ambi- 
tion is one day to be able to own a small 
place in Florida, where I can go each year 
to avoid our Indiana sleet and snow. 

“I have no special working hours, but 
have always been forced to adapt my writ- 
ing schedule to my housekeeping chores. But 
in the long run, I seem to spend a horri- 
fying amount of time at the typewriter. I 
think writing is the most exasperating, en- 
eryating, and fascinating job there is. I 
am often at it, but would not exchange it 
for any other.” 


JANE DABNEY SHACKELFORD. Birthplace: 
Logansport, Indiana. Present residence: 
Terre Haute, Indiana. Children: 1 son. 


LIST OF WORKS: The Child’s Story of the 
Negro; illus. by Lois Mailon Jones. Washington, 
D. C., Associated Publishers, 1938. My Happy 
Days; photographs by Cecil Vinson. Washington, 
D. C., Associated Publishers, 1944. 


“T was born in Logansport, Indiana. 
There I finished both the elementary and 
high schools. After I was graduated from 
high school, I entered Indiana State Teach- 
ers College at Terre Haute. When I finished 
my course with the Bachelor of Arts de- 
gree, I was employed as a teacher in the 
Terre Haute school system where I have re- 
mained. I now teach the third grade at 
Booker T. Washington School. 

“My ambition to write a book came when 
I was studying for the Master of Arts de- 
gree at Columbia University, New York 
City. While in New York I visited the 
Schomburg Collection of material on the 
Negro then housed in the One Hundred 
Thirty-fifth Street Branch Library. When 
browsing over this wonderful collection of 
historical material, I asked the librarian 
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whether there was a history of the Negro 
for primary children. 

“She answered, ‘No, that is something for 
some of you young writers to do.’ 

“That gave me an idea. When I returned 
to Terre Haute I confided in the director of 
instruction, Miss Blanche Fuqua, who en- 
couraged me to attempt the book. 

“The Child’s Story of the Negro was the 
result. 

“IT wrote My Happy Days to show how 
the average Negro family lives, and to 
change some of the distorted concepts of 
Negroes. 

“IT have many interests and hobbies in- 
cluding book collecting, reading, keeping 
scrapbooks and Girl Scout work. 

“IT am a widow. I have one son who is 
serving with the army of occupation in 
Munich.” 


EVELYN RAY SICKELS. Birthplace: Indian- 
apolis. Present residence: Indianapolis. 
LIST OF WORKS: The Pet Parade; illus. by 

Edna Potter. Scribner, 1935. The School Bell 

Rings; illus. by Sandra James. Scribner, 1942. 


“My great-great-grandfather, Dr. Isaac 
Coe, who came to Indianapolis in 1821, was 
the first graduate physician in the city. He 
made such large pills, that his patients 
composed the following couplet about him: 

‘Oh, Dr. Coe! Oh, Dr. Coe! 
What makes you dose your patients so?’ 

“His house, with its apple orchard, stood 
on the site of the Columbia Club on Monu- 
ment Circle. 

“IT was born in Indianapolis, and after 
attending School No. 32 and Shortridge 
High School, I went to Mount Holyoke 
College, in South Hadley, Massachusetts. 
Library training followed at the Carnegie 
Library School in Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 

“My first position was children’s librarian 
in one of the branches of the New York 
Public Library. After two years in New 
York, I went to Galveston, Texas, as chil- 
dren’s librarian in the Rosenberg Library. 

“Following two years in Texas, I came 
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back to Indiana, as Head of the Extension 
Department in the Evansville Public Li- 
brary. Two years later I returned to my 
home in Indianapolis and was librarian at 
the Emmerich Manual Training High 
School. In 1929, I was appointed Head of 
the Schools Division of the Indianapolis 
Public Library and held that position until 
the fall of 1943 when I became Supervisor 
of Work with Children. 

“Telling stories to boys and girls in our 
library story hours and working with chil- 
dren’s books led me to try my hand at writ- 
ing stories for children. In 1935 my first 
book The Pet Parade was published by 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. My next venture 
was not until 1942 when Scribner’s pub- 
lished The School Bell Rings, a book of 
twelve stories of different types of old- 
fashioned schools in our country. 


“For the past nine years I have helped 
plan our weekly radio program, the Library 
Story Hour, which is broadcast in coopera- 
tion with the public school radio program. 


“IT thoroughly enjoy my hobby of collect- 
ing miniature objects. My most prized pos- 
session is a set of tiny bronze Beatrix Potter 
characters—all of the little animals in the 
beloved Peter Rabbit books. 


“As to clubs—I am a member of the 
Woman’s Press Club; the Council of Admin- 
istrative Women; Theta Sigma Phi; and 
the Pen and Brush Club.” 


CAROLINE DALE SNEDEKER (Mrs. Charles H. 
Snedeker). Birthplace: New Harmony, 
Indiana. Present residence: Bay Saint 
Louis, Mississippi.. 


LIST OF WORKS: The Coward of Ther- 
mopylae. Doubleday, 1911. The Spartan. Double- 
day, 1912 and 19386. Seth Way; a Romance of 
the New Harmony Community; illus. by Frank- 
lin Booth. Houghton, 1917. The Perilous Seat. 
Doubleday, 1923. Theras and His Town. Double- 
day, 1924. Downright Dencey; illus. by Maginel 
Wright Barney. Doubleday, 1927. The Beckoning 


Road; illus. by Manning De V. Lee. Doubleday, 
The Black Arrowhead; illus. by Manning 
Doubleday, 


1929. 


De V. Lee. 1929. The Town of the 
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Fearless; illus. by Manning De V. Lee. Double- 
day, 1931. The Forgotten Daughter; illus. by 
Dorothy Lathrop. Doubleday, 1933. Unchartered 
Ways;.illus. by Manning De V, Lee. Doubleday, 
1935. White Isle; illus. by Fritz Kredel. Double- 
day, 1940. 


“...I am glad to send a greeting to my 
native state. 

“IT was born in 1871 in New Harmony, 
Indiana, so many years ago that even the 
beautiful quiet world into which I came 
has entirely disappeared—the world which 
James Whitcomb Riley depicts in his poems. 
When I was still a baby, we moved to Mt. 
Vernon, fifteen miles away. 

“As a child and young girl my feeling 
toward New Harmony was adoration. To 
me it was different from all places every- 
where. Its trees were different; the houses 
were different and the dear people who lived 
there. As we approached the town on the 
dusty road from Mt. Vernon, my heart 
would stand still with joy. There was so 
much in New Harmony to fascinate me— 
the library with its rare books, the stone 
laboratory which had once held my grand- 
father’s geological collection, the ruined 
labyrinth, and the pretty house where I had 
been born. Especially did I love the ten 
pictures of gods and goddesses which hung 
in the parlor of my uncle Richard Owen. 
I still think them beautiful. They were 
painted in Rome a hundred and fifty years 
ago. I believe they are the cause of my 
loving all things Greek and writing so many 
books about Greece. 

“When I was fourteen, we moved to Cin- 
cinnati where all the family, including my 


mother, studied music. I had begun at the’ 


age of nine years to write poetry and always 
as I was growing up I wrote, but I con- 
sidered myself a musician. I graduated 
from the College of Music in Cincinnati. 
“In 1903 I married the Rev. Charles H. 
Snedeker, who was dean of the cathedral. 
Later on we moved to Hempstead, Long 
Island, where he was rector of the old colo- 
nial church, St. George’s. Here with the 


help and training of my husband I wrote, 
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after six years of study, my first book, The 
Spartan. This was published almost thirty 
years ago but is still being read and is 
just now being translated into the Greek 
language. My books The Perilous Seat and 
Theras and His Town followed. They are 
both of Greek subject. 


“After the death of my husband, I moved 
to Cincinnati; then, to Northampton, Mass- 
achusetts. Many summers have been spent 
in Nantucket Island where I wrote Down- 
right Dencey. I now live with my cousin in 
Bay Saint Louis, Mississippi. 

“You asked me of my hobbies. If teaching 
Sunday School can be called a hobby, that 
is mine. For I love to teach my class.” 


AuGusTA LOUISE STEVENSON. Birthplace: 
Patriot, Indiana. Present residence: Pa- 
triot, Indiana, and Indianapolis. 


LIST OF WORKS: Children’s Classics in 
Dramatic Form. iv. Houghton, 1908-30. The 
Hole in the Dyke, and Other Plays. Houghton, 


1909. The Black Pearl, and Other Plays. Hough- 
ton, 1912. Plays for the Home; illus. by E. Boyd 
Smith. Houghton, 1913. The Puppet Princess. 
Houghton, 1915. Romantic Indiana. Bobbs, 1916. 
Dramatized Scenes from American History; illus. 
by Frank T. Merrill. Houghton, 1916 and 1929. 
Abe Lincoln, Frontier Boy; illus. by Clotilde 
Embree. Bobbs, 1932. Scenes from American 
History. Houghton, 1938. The White Canoe, and 
Other Plays. Houghton, 1938. The Red Shoes, 


and Other Plays. Houghton, 1938. An Indian 
Boy’s Pet, and Other Plays. Houghton, 1939. 
Ben Franklin, Printer’s Boy; illus. by Paul 


Laune. Bobbs, 1941. Andy Jackson, Boy Soldier ; 
illus. by Paul Laune. Bobbs, 1942. George 
Washington, Boy Leader; illus. by Lawrence 
Dresser. Bobbs, 1942. Daniel Boone, Boy Hunter; 
illus. by Paul Laune. Bobbs, 1943. Sam Houston, 
Boy Chieftain; illus. by Paul Laune. Bobbs, 1944. 
George Carver, Boy Scientist; illus. by Clotilde 
Embree Funk. Bobbs, 1944. Kit Carson, Boy 
Trapper; illus. by Paul Laune. Bobbs, 1945. 


“My life has been lived mostly in Indiana 
and my education almost entirely in Indiana 
schools. 

“Probably my interest in history was de- 
veloped in my childhood through tales of 
armed gun boats suddenly appearing off 
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the shore of the little pioneer village of 
Patriot, Indiana, where my family lived. 
There were also tales of blue-clad Union 
soldiers pouring from these boats and dash- 
ing up the bank to capture rebel soldiers 
hiding in the village. When I became a 
teacher it was a delight to teach Indiana 
history so filled with romantic adventures. 
It was a delight also to write a book of short 
plays for young people with the title of 
Romantic Indiana. 

“When I was writing plays for children 
and young people my favorite material was 
historical and biographical, whether Amer- 
ican or of other lands. My volume of Amer- 
ican history plays has still a wide sale 
though published years ago by the Houghton 
Mifflin Company of Boston. 

“Then I became interested in the impor- 
tance of American children becoming ac- 
quainted with the lives of the great men 
and women of this country if we wished 
them to be patriots. I knew this would only 
be possible if they were given books that 
were easy to read and within their compre- 
hension. The crystallization of these dreams 
was the first book of the Childhood of 
Famous Americans series, my Abe Lincoln, 
Frontier Boy, published by the Bobbs-Mer- 
rill Company of Indianapolis. This was 
followed by Ben Franklin, Printer’s Boy; 
George Washington, Boy Leader; Daniel 
Boone, Boy Hunter; Andrew Jackson, Boy 


Soldier; Sam Houston, Boy Chieftain; 
George Carver, Boy Scientist; and Kit 
Carson, Boy Trapper. My latest book 


Paul Revere, Boy of Old Boston, will be 
published this spring. 

“And so my hobby, American history, is 
bearing fruit. I believe an_ intelligent 
patriotism is being created in the hearts of 
young Americans, through these stories. If 
I am right in this belief then I am satisfied.” 


JEAN BROWN WAGONER (Mrs. Clifford Wag- 
oner). Birthplace: Indianapolis. Present 
residence: Indianapolis. Children: 2 sons. 


LIST OF WORKS: 
Boston; illus. by 


Louisa Alcott, Girl of Old 
Sandra James. Bobbs, 1943. 
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Jane Addams, Little Lame Girl; illus. by Sandra 
James. Bobbs, 1944. Julia Ward Howe, Girl of 
Old New York; illus. by Clotilde Embree Funk. 
Bobbs, 1945, 


Mrs. Wagoner was asked to write a letter 
to be used in this issue, but a reply had 
not been received at the time the Library 
Occurrent went to press. 


ANN WEIL (Mrs. Sam Weil). Birthplace: 
Harrisburg, Illinois. Present residence: 
Evansville, Indiana. Children: 2 sons. 


LIST OF WORKS: The Silver Fawn; illus. 
by E. Leon. Bobbs, 1989. My Dear Patsy; a 
Novel of Jefferson’s Daughter; illus. by Jessie 
Robinson. Bobbs, 19438. Pussycat’s Breakfast; 
illus. by Mary Barton. Greenberg, 1944. John 
Quincy Adams, Boy Patriot; illus, by Paul Laune. 
Bobbs, 1945, 


“. . Every time I am asked to tell about 
myself I resolve to do something exciting 
before I’m asked again, but I never seem to 
find the time! I was born in Harrisburg, 
Illinois, 1908. I attended the University of 
Illinois and Evansville College, and taught 
school for three years before I was married 
in 1930. I have two boys, eight and five 
years of age, who are my vocation, my 
avocation, and my favorite hobby. We live 
about five miles out of Evansville, sur- 
rounded by honest-to-goodness farmers. On 
our own three acres we manage to have a 
little orchard, a big garden, a few pecan 
trees, and ducks, chickens, and pigeons. A 
little shop in Mexico gave me the idea for 
my first book, The Silver Fawn. A year 
later I visited Jefferson’s home and was so 
fascinated by Monticello I felt as though 
I had to write about someone who had lived 
there. After a great deal of research I 
found a perfect ‘storybook character’ in 
Jefferson’s daughter, Martha. Jefferson’s 


letters to her always began with, ‘My Dear 
Patsy,’ so I, in turn, used it for the title 
of my book. Since then I have written three 
books for younger children. The first one, 
The Pussycat’s Breakfast, came out last 
Animal Families, published by the 


fall. 
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Greenberg Publishing Co. and The Very 
First Day published by Appleton-Century 
will be out early in the spring of 1946. 
John Quincy Adams, Boy Patriot came out 
last week.* It is one of a series of books 
published by the Bobbs-Merrill Co., called 
Childhood of Famous Americans. I am now 
working on another book for the same series, 
based on the life of Franklin Delano Roose- 
velt, which I hope will be finished. in time 
for the spring list. My recent trip east 
included a trip to Hyde Park and a visit 
with Mrs. Roosevelt, as well as a tour 
through the White House in Washington. 

“I hope this is the kind of sketch you 
want.” 


WILLIAM EpwarD WILSON. Birthplace: 
Evansville, Indiana. Present residence: 
Annapolis, Maryland. Children: 3 sons. 


LIST OF WORKS: Big Knife; the Story of 
George Rogers Clark; illus. by John R. Frazier. 
Farrar, 194. The Wabash; illus. by John De 
Martelly. Farrar, 1940. Yesterday’s Son. New 
York, Farrar, 1941. Shooting Star; the Story of 
Tecumseh; illus. by Edward Shenton. Farrar, 
1942, 


.. 1 was born in Evansville, Indiana, 
and except for a year in Bloomington, when 
I was four or five, spent my childhood and 
youth there, attending grade schools and, 
later, Central High School in Evansville. 
From Central, I went to Harvard and got 
an A.B. in 1927. After a year as a reporter 
on the Evansville Press and another year on 
the New Bedford (Massachusetts) Stand- 
ard, I returned to Harvard and got a 
Master’s degree in English in 1930. Since 
then I have been a teacher—at Brown Uni- 
versity, the Rhode Island School of Design, 
and the U. S. Naval Academy—and have 
consequently lived in the East; but I have 
returned to Indiana for visits with my par- 
ents at least once every year and [I still 
regard myself as a Hoosier. 


* EDITOR'S NOTE.—Mrs. Weil's book was 
published the first week in October. 
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“An Indiana childhood and an Indiana 
public-school education seem to me among 
the finest blessings this country can bestow 
upon an American, and I frequently wish 
that my three sons (William, aged eleven, 
and Cameron and Douglas, twins, aged 
five) could enjoy that privilege as I did. 
My father was active in Indiana politics 
when I was a child and a young man and 
was at one time the Congressman from the 
old First District of Indiana. To this fact 
and to my many vacations with aunts and 
uncles in the historic town of New Harmony 
I attribute my keen interest in Indiana 
history and public affairs. 

“As for my hobbies when I was a child, 
they were reading, bicycling, and trying to 
learn to pitch a baseball with the speed and 
accuracy of Christy Matthewson, my boy- 
hood hero; I have substituted tennis for 
baseball as a sport in recent years, although 
I can still think of no happier pastime than 
sitting in the bleachers with my son, Wil- 
liam, who is a southpaw and as fast a 
baserunner as the Green Street School in 
Annapolis can boast. Bicycling I have given 
up, for want of a bicycle. But reading is 
still one of my favorite ‘sports.’ I like his- 
tory especially. The Bears of Blue River 
and Tom Sawyer were my favorite ‘library 
books’ when I was a little boy, and I was 
also very fond of stories about the American 
Revolution and the Civil War. When I was 
fourteen or fifteen, I discovered Thomas 
Carlyle in my father’s library and read 
right through his complete works. He is 
still one of my favorite authors although I 
disagree with most of his theories of gov- 
ernment. Other favorites—to name them at 
random—are Robert Browning, Joseph Con- 
rad, Shakespeare, Keats, Moliere, Flaubert, 
John Donne, Mark Twain, Emerson, Arnold 
Bennett, William Faulkner, Abe Martin, and 
Robert Frost; but I could go on and on, for 
there are many more. 

“Among my likes are: people, especially 
Hoosiers; rivers and steamboats; fried 


chicken; butterbeans; Paris; purple clema- 
tis; the music of Beethoven; baseball; the 


all 
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sound of my typewriter when my writing 
is going as I want it to; my family, both 
here and in Evansville; gardening (vege- 
tables, not flowers); and sleep. Among my 
dislikes are Gilbert and Sullivan operas; 
crowds; fantasy in literature; cats; the few 
men and women I have known who were 
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cruel and small-hearted; and unnecessary 
noise. ... 

“A few weeks ago, I was awarded a 
Guggenheim Fellowship ‘for creative writ- 
ing in fiction,’ and my plan is to write a 
novel with an Indiana setting as soon as 
I am out of the Navy.” 


LIBRARIANS IN INDIANA 


By Margaret I. Rufsvold, assistant professor of library science, Indiana University 


In November, 1937, the Indiana State 
Board of Education set up requirements for 
licensed librarians in all high schools in 
Indiana qualifying for a continuous com- 
mission or a first class commission. These 
requirements became effective for first class 
commission high schools at the beginning of 
the school year 1938-39 and for continuous 
commission high schools at the beginning 
of the school year 1939-40. Thus an imme- 
diate demand was created for a large num- 
ber of qualified teacher-librarians and school 
librarians. 

A statistical survey,* which was made in 
1945, attempted to measure the extent to 
which the secondary schools of Indiana had 
met these requirements approximately five 
years after they became effective. The data 
were obtained from the information fur- 
nished by Indiana schools in their annual 
library reports to the State Department of 
Public Instruction for the school year 1943- 
44, Items were tabulated pertaining to the 
size and type of school; the training of the 
librarian, the colleges or universities where 
library training was received and the degree 
earned; the salary of the librarian; the 
number of periods daily devoted to library 
service, the extent of study hall duty, the 
number of classes taught, the names of the 


* School Library Personnel in Indiana, by 
Margaret I. Rufsvold, Bulletin of the School of 
Education, Indiana University, v.21, no.3, May, 
1945, 75p. 

The findings of this study are reproduced by 
the author in the above article. 


subjects taught and the number of extra- 
curricular duties; the membership of the 
librarian in professional associations. 

When these data were organized in the 
form of statistical tables, they revealed the 
current status of school librarians in Indi- 
ana and the extent to which the schools had 
attained the state standards for school 
library personnel by the fall of the year 
1944, 

The following is a brief summary of the 
survey and the findings: 

A comparison of mere figures indicates 
a remarkable development. In 1937 there 
were 105 school librarians in the state, half 
of whom had some library training. In the 
fall of 1943-44 there were approximately 
707 persons employed as school librarians, 
464 of whom had some library training. 


Although many of the findings in the 
survey show a regrettable departure from 
both the spirit and the letter of the law, 
it should be kept in mind that the regula- 
tions have been in effect only since 1938 to 
1940. The advent of the world war in 1941 
obviously handicapped the schools seriously 
in their efforts to meet the standards. 
Furthermore, school library service is not 
an isolated factor. It is an integral part of 
the educational system which it serves, and 
as such, its development is dependent upon 
the status of education itself. While stand- 
ards furnish a stimulus and accelerate prog- 
ress to a large extent, the development of 
the school library must be fostered also 
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from within each school by administrators 
and teachers who have a genuine apprecia- 
tion of its value to the school. 

Nevertheless, certification of school libra- 
rians on a state-wide basis is in itself a 
very important achievement, for it attempts 
.to influence the quality of library service by 
stipulating that the management of school 
libraries be entrusted only to persons who 
are qualified by education and special train- 
ing. 

In addition to the standards for school 
library personnel it must be pointed out 
that the state has fostered school library 
development in many ways and that there 
have been many other influencing factors 
which are outside the scope of the statistical 
data presented in this survey. 

In Indiana the school librarian is first of 
all a teacher by virtue of the fact that she 
is required to have the same general and 
professional education as a teacher in addi- 
tion to the special library training required 
for a librarian’s license. Likewise, the school 
librarian in this state enjoys equal status 
with teachers and is classified as a teacher 
in the schedules of salaries, provisions for 
tenure, retirement pensions, vacations and 
leaves. 

While the certification requirements do 
not distinguish between undergraduate and 
graduate study in library science, the dis- 
tinction is apparent in actual practice and 
is shown clearly in the survey. The Bachelor 
of Library Science degree or the Bachelor 
of Science in Library Science degree, which 
is granted by library schools accredited by 
the American Library Association, repre- 
sents a minimum of 30 semester hours of 
graduate credit earned in addition to the 
A. B. or B. S. Both the State Department of 
Public Instruction and the North Central 
Association of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools have recognized that a Bachelor’s 
degree from an accredited library school is 
the equivalent (for salary classifications) 
to the M.A. or M.S. degree. Obviously, 
therefore, the status of the library school 
graduates is more favorable than that of 


the librarians trained in Indiana colleges 
and universities and in colleges outside the 
state which offer only undergraduate courses 
in library science. 

Perhaps two of the reasons why so few 
school librarians in Indiana hold library 
school degrees are (1) that there is no 
library school in Indiana offering the Bach- 
elor’s degree in library science, and (2) 
graduation and a degree from an accredited 
library school represent a fifth year of col- 
lege or university training. Thus 353 school 
librarians, a vast majority of those with 
some training, have attended colleges and 
universities within the state. Only 95 school 
librarians attended the 19 accredited library 
schools represented; and, only 59 of these 
had received the B.L.S. or B.S. in LS. 
degree, whereas within the state, Indiana 


University alone was attended by 92 persons - 


and Ball State Teachers College by 84 
persons. 

Approximately 38 per cent of the schools 
employed no librarian at all or as an alter- 
native, employed a person presumably a 
member of the teaching staff with no library 
training. 

Approximately 13 per cent of the schools 
employed librarians with less than 16 semes- 
ter hours of library science training. 

Approximately 49 per cent of the schools 
employed librarians who met the minimum 
requirements for certification, i.e., 16-24 
semester hours of credit. 

The median number of semester hours of 
library training for all librarians respond- 
ing was 12.5 and the average was 11.2. 

Seventy-eight per cent of the librarians 
who attended accredited library schools were 
employed in city schools while only 29 per 
cent of those who attended Indiana colleges 
and universities were employed in city 
schools. 

More than 70 per cent of the former group 
were employed in schools belonging to the 
North Central Association in contrast to 
22 per cent of the latter group who were 
employed in schools affiliated with the North 
Central Association. 
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In relation to the size of school, 59 per 
cent of the librarians who attended accred- 
ited library schools were located in schools 
enrolling more than 600 pupils, while 18 
per cent of the group which attended Indi- 
ana colleges and universities were employed 
in schools of this size. 

As is to be expected in Indiana where 
there is a teacher’s state minimum salary 
schedule based upon years of experience and 
weeks of training, the salaries of librarians 
with graduate credit in library science were 
higher than the salaries of those with only 
undergraduate credit or with no special 
training in library work. Thus the median 
annual salary for those with no library 
training was $1,415 while those persons 
with 41 or more semester hours of library 
science credit received a median annual 
salary of $2,000. The median for librarians 
with the B.L.S. or the B.S. in L.S. degree 
was $1,854 as compared to $1,528 for those 
without advanced degrees. Librarians em- 
ployed in township schools received a 
median annual salary of $1,454 whereas in 
city schools and North Central Association 
schools the librarians received a median an- 
nual salary of $1,711 and $1,715, respec- 
tively, during the school year 1943-44. 

The school library standards specify, on 
the basis of school enrollments, the number 
of periods per day which librarians should 
spend in actual library service without 
study hall supervision or classroom teach- 
ing. Thus in schools enrolling up to 300 
pupils the librarian should devote from one 
to three periods a day in the library; schools 
enrolling 300 to 500 pupils should allow the 
librarian to spend three-fourths of her time 
in the library, while schools enrolling more 
than 500 pupils should have a full-time 
librarian. It is significant that during 1943- 
44 only 183 of the 750 schools allowed the 
librarian the minimum time required by the 
standards for library service. There were 
114 schools which allowed the librarian no 
time whatsoever for library duties. The 
average number of library periods per day 
for librarians of all schools responding was 
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2.4. Those in city schools averaged 5 periods 
per day in the library and those in township 
schools only 1.4 periods per day. 

Obviously, the time which librarians do 
not spend in performing library functions 
is delegated to classroom teaching, study 
hall supervision, and extracurricular activ- 
ities. Of the 750 schools responding, only 
109 or approximately 15 per cent employed 
a full-time librarian and more than half of 
all librarians taught 4 to 6 classes a day. 
Librarians in city schools taught an average 
of 2 classes a day while those persons located 
in township schools taught an average of 
5 classes a day. The average number of 
classes taught per day by librarians in all 
of the 750 schools was 4. 

A total of 161 persons, or approximately 
21 per cent of the group, taught only 1 
subject, while 240 persons, 32 per cent of 
the entire group, taught 2 subjects, and 90, 
or 11 per cent, taught 3 subjects. Fourteen 
persons taught 4 or 5 subjects. 

The subject which was taught by the 
largest number of teacher-librarians was 
English; 369 persons in all, approximately 
49 per cent of the entire group, taught 
English only or in combination with 1 or 
2 additional subjects. Latin ranked next 
with 134 persons, or approximately 18 per 
cent, and social studies were next with 117 
persons, or 16 per cent of the entire group. 

The persons without library training 
taught an average of 1.6 subjects each as 
did those also with as much as 17 to 24 
semester hours of library science, while 
those having from 1 to 16 semester hours 
taught an average of 1.8 subjects. The 
average fell off to .4 subject for persons 
with 25 to 32 hours of library training and 
to .38 for those with library school degrees. 

In determining total load an important 
factor is the extent to which teachers and 
librarians perform school and community 
functions not classified as classroom teach- 
ing or library administration. Study hall 
supervision is one of the responsibilities 
frequently assigned to school librarians, al- 
though the state standards specify that the 
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librarian should be free from this duty 
while performing library functions. 

According to the findings in this survey 
a total of 370 persons, about 56 per cent of 
the entire group of librarians, had no study 
hall duty during 1943-44. In the case of 
the remaining 289 persons who responded 
affirmatively to the study hall question it 
was not possible to determine whether they 
spent only one period per day supervising 
students in a study hall or whether they 
spent the entire day supervising study hall 
groups assigned to the library. The state 
standards permit the combination of the 
library with the study hall provided there 
is a teacher who supervises the study hall 
each period, but it was not possible to deter- 
mine the extent to which this standard was 
carried out. However, a question on the 
annual library reports in regard to library 
quarters revealed that in more than 55 per 
cent of thé schools the library was free from 
assigned study hall or class groups. As 
might be expected, the schools with the 
highest commissions had the highest per- 
centage of libraries used only for library 
purposes, 

Extracurricular activities performed by 
school librarians during 1943-44 had to be 
measured in a very general way because of 
the nature of the responses on the annual 
library report forms. The most significant 
fact revealed by the data was that a total 
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of 326 librarians performed no extracur- 
ricular activities and that the average num- 
ber for the entire group was .9, The average 
number was somewhat higher for librarians 
of city schools with first class commissions 
and membership in the North Central Asso- 
ciation than for those in township schools 
and those in schools with continuous com- 
missions. Obviously there was wide variance 
in the importance of the activities mentioned 
and the amount of time they consumed. 
Among the 424 librarians who responded 
affirmatively to this question the activities 
ranged all the way from high school prin- 
cipalships to ccaches of dramatics or ath- 
letics. 

The extent to which school librarians in 
Indiana were affiliated with professional 
associations during 1943-44 might be con- 
sidered indicative of the professional atti- 
tude and interest of the group. Nearly 14 
per cent of all librarians responding be- 
longed to A.L.A., 18 per cent to I.L.A., 98 
per cent to I.S.T.A, and 42 per cent to 
N.E.A. Nearly half the group belonged to 
only one organization and 36 per cent to 
two, while as few as 15 per cent altogether 
belonged to more than two. Among those 
with library school degrees, a much larger 
percentage belonged to the library asso- 
ciations and more than half of these libra- 
rians belonged to three or four associations. 


SOME THOUGHTS ON COMMON GOALS OF THE SCHOOL 
AND PUBLIC LIBRARIES* 


By Marian McFadden, librarian, Indianapolis Public Library 


I have been asked to speak for about five 
minutes following Miss Batchelder’s talk on 
“Common Goals of the School and Public 
Libraries.” If I had found some points of 


* This statement was made at the school and 
children’s librarians dinner meeting held on 
October 31, 1945, during the I.L.A. conference, 


disagreement, my task would be easy. As 
it is, it might be better for me to merely 
say, “I agree,” and sit down. 

Miss Batchelder has mentioned the great 
need for librarians to be aware of the activ- 
ities of all youth agencies in a community 
but, she adds, it must be an impossible feat 
for a librarian in a large city, such as Indi- 
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anapolis, to cover adequately all such activ- 
ities. 


This is certainly true, but in Indianapolis, 
the problem is solved by having all staff 
members responsible for outside contacts. 
The head librarian, for example, belongs to 
the Council of Social Agencies, whose mem- 
bers are the executives of the various wel- 
fare and community groups. The super- 
visors are in constant contact with scout 
and other youth leaders, while the branch 
librarians and the children’s librarians are 
active members of the social and welfare 
groups in their own neighborhoods. There 
is, in short, cooperation all along the line 
and on all levels. 

And it is this word cooperation which I 
wish to emphasize. 

I am constantly hearing rumors, only 
rumors, but they are persistent, that chil- 
dren’s librarians fear the school librarians 
will soon be encroaching on their territory 
and the latter fear the same concerning the 
former. As a public librarian, I do not 
intend to lose sleep over this problem. I 
think you will be wise to follow the same 
course. If there is any truth in these ru- 
mors, it will become a real danger only when 
there are too many facilities for education, 
too many good books, and too many good 
readers. When that time comes, I devoutly 
hope that I shall have behaved myself so 
well during the centuries I have spent in 
eternity, that permission will be granted me 
to return here for awhile in order to see 
what earth can be like when it is heaven! 

Miss Batchelder has spoken of the neces- 
sity for librarians to work more with the 
pre-school child. Is it not true that the 
education of the pre-school child is a phase 
of adult education? For it is with the 
parents that we must work if we are to 
reach this group. Let us for a moment 
imagine a great circle. We start with the 
parent and the child, and surely any school 
teacher will agree that a child whose edu- 
cation has begun at home with fundamental 
training in family living and responsibilities 
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is a valuable asset throughout the school 
years. 

The school child becomes the joint respon- 
sibility of the home, the school, and the 
public library. Need there be any confusion 
of boundary lines between the school and the 
public library during this period? I think 
not. Many librarians regret the amount of 
time they have had to spend in the public 
library helping children with their school 
assignments. They have accepted this job 
because there was no one else to do it, but 
always they are conscious of the great work 
they might be doing, neglected because of 
lack of time. Personally, I should like to 
see a well-equipped library in every elemen- 
tary school. The school library would be- 
come a part of the formal education of every 
child. The public library should devote its 
time to his recreational reading, to his hob- 
bies and his special interests. Never will the 
field be overcrowded. 

The school librarian and the public libra- 
rian, working together, can develop within 
the child a library habit which can endure 
throughout his lifetime. His formal school- 
ing ended, he automatically turns to the 
public library for the kind of reading mate- 
rial he has always obtained from it. He 
becomes a man, a husband, and a parent. 
The circle is complete, but the cycle begins 
all over again. 


The school library and the public library 
may have slightly different specific goals. 
The methods for reaching these goals may 
vary but the ultimate goal toward which 
we work is common to us all. This final pur- 
pose is the development of an enlightened 
citizenry. A democracy is always in danger 
unless its citizens are intelligently prepared 
to work for it and protect it. The burden 
placed upon those who must educate the 
citizen is a terrible one. No individual, no 
one group of individuals, no one group of 
institutions can carry it alone. We can and 
we must work together. In that way and 


only in that way can we hope to succeed. 


IN TUNE PROFESSIONALLY 


The School Librarian and the A.L.A. 


By Margaret L. Turk, librarian, Wiley High School, Terre Haute 


One of the most valuable functions of 
library associations is to bring together 
those who work in all types of libraries. By 
consulting together in a single organization, 
they come to realize that they have the same 
goal in common though they achieve it from 
different angles. So we have in Indiana our 
school librarians’ section of the I.S.T.A. and 
our Indiana Library Association, and na- 
tionally we have the American Library 
Association. 

School librarians are fortunate in being 
able to secure so much service from support- 
ing the American Library Association. The 
American Association of School Librarians 
is the national professional organization for 
service to school librarians, both full-time 
and part-time. This association is a section 
of the A.L.A. Division of Libraries for Chil- 
dren and Young People. One membership 
fee covers affiliation with A.L.A., with the 
Division, and with the A.A.S.L. and entitles 
each member to the publications of all three. 

In addition to receiving the A.L.A. Bul- 
letin, members receive Top of the News, 
issued four times a year by the Division of 
Libraries for Children and Young People. 
This bulletin carries the names and ad- 
dresses of officers and committee chairmen, 
accounts of the activities of the Division and 
its sections, and special news. The A.A.S.L. 
Newsletter, issued periodically by the Amer- 
ican Association of School Librarians also 
goes to members. This mimeographed letter 
includes news and enclosures (special bul- 
letins, leaflets) of particular interest to 
school librarians. 

With the cooperation of the above men- 
tioned groups, the A.L.A. Committee on 
Post-war Planning prepared the bulletin, 
School Libraries for Today and Tomorrow 
(1945). This statement of the functions 


and standards is receiving national recog- 
nition by educational agencies. Other pub- 
lications compiled by the Joint Committee 
of the National Education Association and 
the American Library Association are: A 
Basic Book Collection for High Schools 
(1942); A Basie Book Collection for Ele- 
mentary Grades (1943); Book Selection for 
Children and Young People (1945). 

Two other projects that will enrich and 
assist the educational program of this post- 
war period are the Thorne-Thomsen records 
of children’s stories distributed by the 
A.L.A. for the Division of Libraries for 
Children and Young People, and the Jnter- 
national School Library News, which will 
be published and sent to school librarians 
in foreign countries. 

These and other projects of the A.L.A. 
from which all members derive direct benefit 
could not have been carried on without the 
cooperative work of many organized groups. 
With the continued growth and development 
of school libraries and their activities there 
is an ever expanding need to undertake 
projects in new fields. Thus school librarians 
have much to gain from being a part of an 
organization affording such stimulation and 
good fellowship. A great personal satis- 
faction is gained through participation, and 
we have the inner feeling of having fur- 
thered our professional development and 
interest. 

The vigorous program of service of the 
Association depends on the support of its 
members. “It is your privilege to reach 
these goals. It is not enough to do a good 
job in your community. Your own prestige 
depends on your profession as a whole doing 
a good job. The A.L.A. needs your brains, 
your criticism, your money, your energy 
and enthusiasm. It needs you.” 
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The School Librarian and the I.L.A. 


By Lucile D. Viehe, librarian, Laboratory School 
Indiana State Teachers College, Terre Haute 


The strength and progress of school libra- 
ries in Indiana depends upon the awareness 
of the problems of school and public libra- 
rians. Through a common understanding of 
problems, a greater unity can be realized 
and better libraries developed. One way to 
accomplish a better understanding is through 
our state organizations—the Department of 
School Librarians and the Indiana Library 
Association. The Department of School Li- 
brarians realized this when its membership 
committee solicited affiliation with I.L.A. 
and A.L.A. at its fall meeting. Through the 
efforts of this committee, fifteen school libra- 
rians became new members of I.L.A. 

School libraries have much to gain from 


I.L.A. service because all members receive 
programs of meetings and lists of commit- 
tees working. They are also kept informed 
of new library legislation, and they have a 
better understanding of the needs of the 
public library. 

The Indiana Library Association realized 
the importance of unity and understanding 
when it planned the dinner for school and 
children’s librarians during its annual con- 
ference and brought Mildred Batchelder, 
school and children’s library specialist from 
A.L.A. to speak. Her discussion emphasized 
the common goals of the school and the 
public library. I.L.A. needs the support and 
cooperation of all librarians in Indiana. 


ACTIVITIES OF THE DEPARTMENT OF SCHOOL LIBRARIANS 
INDIANA STATE TEACHERS ASSOCIATION 


By Lucile D. Viehe, librarian, Laboratory School 
Indiana State Teachers College; president of the Department, 1944-45 


The year 1944-45 has brought a variety 
of activities to the Department of School 
Librarians. It has been a year of growth 
and change; and now as we look back, we 
find our feelings mingled with pride, joy, 
and sorrow; pride in our accomplishments, 
joy in the anticipated closer unity between 
our organization, the State Library, and the 
State Department of Public Instruction, and 
sorrow in the loss of our former school 
library adviser. The helpful counsel which 
Amanda E. Browning gave during the past 
years meant much to our organization. We 
are happy that Esther V. Burrin has been 
selected to fill the newly created office of 
director of school library service and teach- 
ing materials. 


This report is a brief summary of some 
of the recent accomplishments and some of 
the planned activities of this organization 
and a recognition of the fine work done by 
the members of committees. 

The Executive Committee. This commit- 
tee composed of the three officers, three 
librarians elected from the group, and the 
retiring president, held numerous meetings 
throughout the year to plan the work of 
the organization and to promote the best 
interests of school librarians in Indiana. 
Their accomplishments will speak for them- 
selves through the committees whith have 
been set in action. 

The School Librarian at Work. We can 
be proud of this pamphlet which came off 
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the press early in 1945. The committee 
working last year should be commended for 
their fine work with the bulletin. 

Library Occurrent. The Library Occur- 
rent for October-December, 1944, was the 
first school library number of this publica- 
tion. The Executive Committee of the De- 
partment of School Librarians acted as a 
committee to collect and edit material for 
this first issue. This second issue was pre- 
pared by a special committee with Margaret 
Griffin as chairman, assisted by Georgia 
Moore and Mary Evelyn Guinn. 

News Letter. The first issue of the News 
Noser was distributed in March, 1945. Esther 
V. Burrin, who served as chairman of the 
News Letter Committee, has received many 
favorable comments, and it is hoped that 
other issues will follow. 

Building a Library. A committee is in the 
process of revising this publication of the 
State Department of Public Instruction. 
From this list state relief corporations must 
choose their purchases. 

School Library Standards. It has seemed 
desirable to make a study of school library 
standards in Indiana and to organize them 
so that they can be used more effectively by 
librarians and administrators. Margaret I. 
Rufsvold heads this committee. 

Bibliography of Bulletins. A committee is 
working on a bibliographical type of bul- 
letin which will be distributed by the State 
Department of Public Instruction. It will 


present lists of city, county, state, and fed- 
eral publications that are available to ad- 
ministrators, teachers, and public officials 
without cost. 

Membership. In order to create a wider 
interest in the organization and to extend 
its services by increasing the membership, 
a committee was named. This committee is 
endeavoring to reach every one engaged in 
school library work in Indiana and by their 
association with the group it is hoped that 
better school libraries will be developed in 
Indiana. Margaret Turk heads the com- 
mittee. 

Book Shelf. Another means of extending 
the service has come to the organization. 
through the Book Shelf column in the 
Indiana Teacher. The first of these columns 
appeared in the September issue as a graded 
and annotated list of books and suggestions 
of visual aids. Later lists will also include 
book reviews and graded lists of stories for 
telling. 

I deeply appreciate the fine cooperation 
given me during the past year for without 
such loyal support, the activities described 
in this summary could not have been ac- 
complished. It is only by working together 
with the enthusiasm and interest such as 
has been displayed by members this year 
that professional organizations can grow. 
It is my sincere hope that the new officers 
will receive the same fine support as has 
been given to the officers this past year. 
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Some Books and Pamphlets About Indiana or by Hoosier Authors 
Compiled by Hazel W. Hopper, Indiana Division, State Library 


Anderson, Edna Levey. 1946. The Indiana 
Calendar for Engagements Month by 
Month. 1945. Thornton-Levey Co., Indi- 
anapolis 4. $1.25. 

An attractive calendar with space to list 
engagements. It is illustrated with photographs 
of twelve Indiana scenes accompanied by short 
historical sketches of the places pictured. 

Black, Glenn A. Angel Site, Vanderburgh 
County, Indiana. (Prehistory Research 
Series, v.2, no.5) December, 1944. 451- 
521p. Indiana Historical Society, distrib- 
uted to members of the Society. 

This is a preliminary report of the results of 


explorations and excavations at the Angel 
Mounds site in southeastern Vanderburgh 
County, from the time the work was begun 


under the direction of Glenn A. Black in April 
1939 through the year 1944. 

Crist, Bainbridge. The Art of Setting 
Words to Music. 1944. 95p. Carl Fischer, 
Inc., $2.00. 

The author states in the preface to the book 
that “if this treatise will arouse consciousness 
of the fact that there is a definite art in setting 
the individual word to music, and enable song 
writers to acquire a habit of thought that will 
stimulate the development of this art, it shall 
have accomplished the purpose that impelled 
me to write it.” Bainbridge Crist is a native 
of Lawrenceburg, Indiana. 


Cummins, Cedric C. Indiana Public Opinion 
and the World War, 1914-1917. (Indiana 
Historical Collections, v.28) 1945. 292p. 


Indiana Historical Bureau, $2.00. 

This book is the result of an extensive study 
made by Dr. Cummins on public opinion in 
Indiana prior to World War I and the factors 
which brought about a gradual change in the 
attitude of the average citizens of Indiana. 
The author is assistant professor of history 
at the Indiana University Extension Divisions 
in Indianapolis and Jeffersonville. This publi- 
cation will be distributed gratis to public 
libraries in Indiana. 


Dierkes, Henry. Emerge with the Swallow. 
1944. 45p. Living Poetry Quarterly, 153 
Garden Street, La Porte, Indiana, $1.50. 


A collection of poems many of which have 
previously appeared in periodicals. Some of 
the poems are concerned with war subjects, 
and some are about the experiences of every- 
day life. 

The author is one of the editors of the Liv- 
ing Poetry Quarterly. 

Droke, Maxwell. Good-by to G. I.; How to 
Be a Successful Civilian. 1945. 124p. 
Abingdon-Cokesbury, $1.00. 

An Indianapolis publisher who is a veteran 
of World War I has written this little book as 
a guide for war veterans during the period of 
readjustment from military to a happy and 
successful civilian life. 


Genovese, Joseph Gen. We Flew Without 
Guns. 1945. 304p. Winston, $2.50. 
Flight Captain Genovese was first a pilot for 
the Royal Air Force and then for the China 
National Aviation Corporation, pioneering the 
route over the Himalayas between India and 
China after the fall of Burma. Later he be- 
came a test pilot for Republic Aviation in 
Evansville, Indiana, 


Gibson, Katharine (Mrs. Frank Scott Corey 
Wicks). Arrow Fly Home; illus. by 
Ralph Ray. 1945. 146p. Longmans, $2.00. 

Juvenile story about David Gibson and Eliza- 
beth Hawkins, who were captured by and grew 
up among the Shawnee Indians in southern 
Ohio. Subsequently they married and Elizabeth 
later found her mother in Pennsylvania, and 
the two captives returned to their own people. 
The story is based on family tradition, for 
David and Elizabeth Gibson were the author’s 
great-great-grandparents. Some fictional cir- 
cumstances are introduced. Katharine Gibson 
is a native of Indianapolis and is now on the 
staff of the Cleveland Museum of Art. 

Hauser, Evelyn V. A Word to the Wise, a 
Guide to the Use of Library Materials. 
1945. 42p. Board of School Trustees, 
School City of Bloomington, Indiana, 15 
cents. 

This introduction to the use of the library 
was written for students by the librarian of 
the Bloomington Junior-Senior High School. 


It includes information on the arrangement of 
books and other materials, the card catalog, 
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magazines and Readers’ Guide, and some of 
the outstanding reference aids for high school 
students. 


Hunt, Mabel Leigh. Sibby Botherbow; illus: 
by Marjory Collison. 1945. 174p. Lippin- 
cott, $2.00. 

This is another of Mabel Hunt’s charming 
stories for young people. This time she has 
chosen for her theme the story of a little girl 
and her imaginary playmate, Sibby Botherbox. 


Indiana State Chamber of Commerce. Agri- 
culture, Indiana’s Largest Industry. (Ag- 
ricultural Department Booklet, no. 1) 
April, 1945. 29p. The Chamber, Indian- 
apolis 4, free. 

The State Chamber of Commerce has estab- 
lished a new department of agriculture to 
“interpret to businessmen agriculture’s place 
in the economic structure and its relationship 
to industry, business, labor, and the profes- 
sions.”’ Subjects discussed in its first booklet 
are the income of farmers in comparison with 
that of other earning groups, Indiana farming, 
and the importance of agriculture to industry. 
——_——.. Aids Behind the Farm. August, 
1945. 48p. (Agricultural Department 
Booklet, no. 2) The Chamber, Indianap- 
olis 4, free. 

“A directory and functional analysis of gov- 
ernmental and civic organizations in the field 
of farming.”” Some of the topics discussed are 
the Grange, the Farmers Guild, state govern- 
mental farm aids, the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture and its constituent agencies, the 
Farm Credit Administration and Rural Elec- 
trification Administration. 

Here Is Your Indiana Govern- 
ment. Second edition. 1945. 92p. The 
Chamber, Indianapolis 4, $1.00; special 
price to libraries, 30 cents postage pre- 
paid. 

This is a revision of the booklet issued by the 
Chamber of Commerce in 1944. It includes 
sections on state, county, township, and city 
government. The articles by Dr. Pressly S. 
Sikes of Indiana University which appeared 


in the Indianapolis Star under the title “The 
ABC of Politics” are included. 


————. Who Is Your Indiana Govern- 
ment. September, 1945. 16p. The Chamber, 
Indianapolis 4, free with publication Here 
Is Your Government. 


A directory of Indiana state officials, board 
and commission members as of September, 


1945, with a brief explanation of board and 
commission duties. It is a supplement to the 
booklet Here Is Your Indiana Government. 


Industrial Directory Publishers. Midwest 


Industrial Directory, 1945-1946. 1945. 
212p. Author, Hammond Bldg., Detroit 
26, apply. 

Manufacturers and industrial classified tele- 
phone directory and buyers guide of Michigan, 
Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, and Wisconsin. 


Langley, Dorothy. Wait for Mrs. Willard. 


1944. 196p. Simon, $2.00. 

Mrs. Willard married young and in haste and 
worse than that married Charles Willard, a 
selfish overbearing man. Her inability to per- 
form her household tasks in a systematic way 
and to remember details, such as returning 
her library books on time, was a constant bane 
to Charles’ existence. Through the years that 
followed her marriage Mrs. Willard had tried 
hard to make her marriage a success. This 
then is the story of her efforts to escape a life 
filled with unhappiness and what happened 
when she found herself suddenly in love with 
someone else. The book is charmingly written 
and is filled with humorous incidents. A part 
of the story takes place at a quiet lakeside 
resort in northern Indiana. 


Lobaugh, Elma K. She Never Reached the 


Top. 1945. 192p. Doubleday, $2.00. 
A murder mystery with the setting a ram- 
bling house in the dune country near Chicago. 


Long, Leo McGinley. Hoosier Animated 


Rhythm and Narrative Verse. 1945. 62p. 
Haywood Publishing Co., Lafayette, In- 
diana, $1.75. 

This is Mr. Long’s third book of poetry. 
Other books of his are: Life’s Story in 
Rhythm, 1936; Homespun Rhythm for Youth, 
1937, and Courage of the Pilgrims, 1938. The 
author lives in Indianapolis. 


Maxwell, William. The Folded Leaf. 1945. 


310p. Harper, $2.50. 

A psychological novel, the story of the 
friendship of two young men, brought up in 
different environments and endowed with oppo- 
site temperaments and interests. This friend- 
ship begins in high school and _ continues 
through college years. The author recounts 
the incidents which bind the two boys together 
bringing unhappiness to both. It is a “‘power- 
ful story of two people linked by mutual 
magnetism of gentleness and violence, and 
strange paradoxes of devotion.” The scene is 
Chicago, and a small college town in Indiana. 
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Moley, Raymond. The Hays Office. 1945. 
266p. Bobbs, $3.75. 


“This is the story of how a motion picture 
industry under the guidance of the Motion 
Picture Producers and Distributors of America, 
commonly known as the Hays office, has 
learned to govern itself.” At a time of chaos 
in this rapidly growing industry, Will Hays, 
a native of Sullivan, Indiana, was called upon 
to “get the members of the industry to work 
together, and to help it deserve and gain the 
respect as well as the patronage of the Amer- 
ican public.” The book describes the twenty- 
three years of effort of the motion picture 
industry to produce better pictures by self- 
government and public cooperation. 


Nichols, Edward J. Hunky Johnny. 1945. 
246p. Houghton, $2.50. 


A nostalgic picture of life among the Slovaks 
of Gary during the Chicago gangster period, 
and the deepening depression of the 1930's. 
It is a sensitive story of Johnny Opalko, ath- 
lete and first generation American who has 
just finished at the University of Chicago, and 
his struggle between family loyalty and pride 
and his desire to live among and be accepted 
by what he terms the “whites.” Some readers 
may object to the frank treatment of sex. 


Nolan, Jeannette C. I Can’t Die Here! 1945. 
251p. Messner, $2.50. 


Another intriguing story in which Lace 
White, the lady detective of the State Police 
force solves the mystery. Other stories by Mrs. 
Nolan in which Lace White is the star detec- 
tive are: Where Secrecy Begins, Profile in 
Gilt, and Final Appearance. 

————. Patriot in the Saddle; illus. by 
George Annard. 1945. 2389p. Messner, 
$2.00. 


Novel for high school and junior high school 
age with the setting in Tennessee just before 
the War of 1812. Kye Devon, an orphan whose 
parents had been massacred by the Indians, 
sets out at an early age to make his own way 
in the world. His association with General 
Andrew Jackson, and his experiences as ex- 
press-courier to President Madison blend ad- 
venture and mystery against a background of 
historical events. 


Quinn, French. A Short, Short Story of 
Adams County, Indiana. 1945. 141p. Econ- 
omy Printing Concern, Berne, Indiana, 


50 cents. 
This is primarily a history of Adams County 
but it does include many episodes of pioneer 
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life which will be of interest to other com- 
munities. The book was published by Adams 
Post No. 43, American Legion of Decatur. The 
stories were originally published in the Decatur 
Daily Democrat. 


Robinson, Oliver. The Pillared Porch Stands 


Tall. 1945. 156p. Humphries, $2.00. 

A group of short stories about life in a mid- 
western college fraternity which are so closely 
connected in theme that they have the effect 
of a novel. The author is a graduate of 
DePauw and is a teacher in Vincennes Uni- 
versity. 


———.. Triumvirate. 1945. 288p. Humph- 


ries, $2.50. 

An ironic novel of the problems of modern 
youth in a struggle against the social customs 
and beliefs of the older generation. The setting 
is a small midwestern college town. 


Shackelford, Jane Dabney. My Happy Days; 


photographs by Cecil Vinson. 1944. 121p. 
Associated Publishers, $2.15. 

In this timely publication the author has 
given a photographic portrayal of the life of 
a little Negro boy “among progressive, hard- 
working and thrifty negroes trying to make 
their homes attractive for their children and 
to direct them in the right way.” It pictures 
the activities of a Negro boy in a middle class 
northern home. The author was born in 
Logansport and was graduated from Indiana 
State Teachers College in Terre Haute and 
now teaches in the Booker T. Washington 
School in that city. An earlier book by the 
same author is The Child's Story of the Negro. 


Treaty of Greene Ville Sesquicentennial 


Commission. Treaty of Greene Ville Ses- 
quicentennial, June 16-August 3, 1945. 
1945. 21p. The Commission, Greenville, 
Ohio, $1.00. 

Attractively illustrated booklet relating the 
historical events leading up to and including 
the treaty of Greene Ville, August 3, 1795. 


Wadelton, Thomas D. Silver Buckles on His 


Knee. 1945. 167p. Coward, $2.00. 


A war story relating the experiences of a 
navy photographer shipwrecked on a tiny 
island in the Pacific. The early part of the 
story has its setting in Indianapolis and 
Hoosier readers will note the mention of many 
well known places. Tommy Wadelton, at pres- 
ent a member of the armed forces, is a resident 
of Indianapolis. 
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BRIEFS 


Prepared by Mary Evelyn Guinn, librarian, La Porte High School, and the editor 


Any library wanting to present an as- 
sembly program should write Martha Hud- 
dleston, 1230 Sixth Avenue, New York City, 
for information about the twelve-minute 
movie short, dramatizing the pleasures and 
benefits of reading. The book display ma- 
terials are under such lively captions as: 
Don’t Fence Me In (travel), Try and Stop 
Me (careers), Some of My Best Friends 
Are Famous (biography). This program, 
known as The Teen-Age Book Show, is being 
sponsored by Pocket Books, but is not in- 
tended as a commercial venture. It has no 
connection with the promotion of Pocket 
Books. 

In test cities using the show, speakers of 
national repute, living within the test city 
area, have followed the film in a series of 
high school assembly programs. A 32-page 
booklet, Read: 7oday, Star Tomorrow, edited 
by Mary Gould Davis, is presented to each 
student who sees the film. Preliminary in- 
formation indicates that the short will be 
available for booking after January 1, and 
the fee will be nominal. 

* * * 


A recent publication which should be of 
interest to librarians is A Handbook for 
the High School Teacher-Librarian, by 
Eunice Wolfe. (Studies in Education, no. 
30) 31p. Kansas State Teachers College, 
Emporia, 1945. 


* * * 


The newly formed Children’s Book Coun- 
cil, 62 West 45th Street, New York City, of 
which Laura Harris is executive secretary, 
will serve as a clearing house for informa- 
tion concerning all activities connected with 
children’s reading. A publication of this 
council: Handbook of Promotional Sugges- 
tions: Children’s Books Around the Year 
($.50) gives ideas for pushing books. An- 
other service is the quarterly publication of 


a calendar listing all special days in the 
three-month period with notes as to where 
display materials may be secured. At pres- 
ent the calendar is free for the asking. 

* * * 


' For the last five years, the teachers of 
the Mishawaka High School have had a 
book club. Membership is purely voluntary. 
Each member pays two dollars, and with 
that amount current books are purchased. 
The librarian, Florence Erwin, is chairman 
of a committee which chooses the books. 
During the current semester there are 
twenty-four members. The librarian keeps 
the books in constant circulation. At the 
close of the semester, each member makes 
a list of five books that he would like to 
own. Using these lists as a basis, the books 
are allotted. Usually it is possible to give 
each member one of the books on the list 
which he has submitted. 
* * * 


The plan followed by Mishawaka High 
School in connection with the use of films 
may be helpful to other high schools. 

Early last year, a faculty meeting was 
devoted to a study of films for school use. 
The following points were emphasized: 

1. Get requests in early. 

2. Determine whether film is to serve as 

an introduction or follow-up of lesson. 

3. Call attention to outstanding features 

of film before it is shown. 

4. Follow use of film with check-up. 

The film, “Overcoming Limitations of 
Learning” was shown at the close of the 
meeting. Since the meeting, films have been 
scheduled almost every day for class use. 

The librarian has charge of the reference 
materials and catalogs, and she helps the 
teachers plan their programs. One of the 
science teachers has charge of the equip- 
ment and training of student movie opera- 
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tors. He has given a list of boys available 
to teachers who make arrangements for 
their aid when they are needed. The pur- 
chase of a dalite screen has helped greatly 
as the pictures may be shown in the class- 
rooms at any time. 

* * * 


The Purdue University School of the Air 
is presenting a series of radio broadcasts 
on books. The Reading to Live program, 
heard over WBAA on Thursdays from 9:15 
to 9:30 a.m., is beamed to the high school 
group, and the Books Bring Adventure 
series is for the grammar grades. The 
Reading to Live is a series of talks on living 
books (recently published or reprinted) of 
general interest on topics of current or 
permanent concern. Each program briefly 
introduces the topic, and discusses in de- 
tail three or four books, with the purpose 
of inducing their reading by students. The 
intent is not to criticize or judge the books, 
but to interest students in reading and judg- 
ing these books for themselves. The fall 
series has been presented by Clayton C. 
Campbell, assistant librarian, and _ the 
spring series beginning January 31, will 
be presented by various members of the 
Purdue University Library staff. The Books 
Bring Adventure series is broadeast on Fri- 
days at 1:30 p.m. over WBAA. 


Included in the program of the Recruit- 
ing Committee of the American Association 
of School Librarians, of which Lucile D. 
Viehe of the Laboratory School Library, 
State Teachers College, Terre Haute, is 
chairman, is the distribution of mimeo- 
graphed material on recruiting. Miss Viehe 
is the recruiting consultant and the material 
will be distributed from her office. 


* * * 


The library club of Indiana State Teach- 
ers College, known as the Bibliophile, has 
centered its program for the year 1945-46 
upon the recruitment theme. The club plan- 
ned the Book Week program in the Labora- 
tory School Library. A tea for all pupil 


assistants in Terre Haute and nearby town- 
ship high schools was one feature of the 
week. 

* * * 

A supplement to 500 Books for Children 
is printed in the October, 1945, issue of 
School Life, the official journal of the U. S. 
Office of Education. This new list, compiled 
by Nora Beust and Eleanore F. Clift, was 
formulated, according to the introduction, 
“to assist educators, parents, and librarians 
to become acquainted with the varied types 
of books for boys and girls that are avail- 
able today.” 

Reprints may be obtained at 5 cents each 
from the Superintendent of Documents, 
U.S. Government Printing Office, Washing- 
ton 25, D. C. Also available from the same 
source at 15 cents per copy is the original 
list 500 Books for Children, compiled by 
Nora Beust (U. S. Office of Education, Bul- 
letin 1939, no.11). 

* * * 

“Most Widely Used Children’s Books of 
1939-43” is a list selected by 150 children 
and school librarians and printed in the 
June issue of the A.L.A. Bulletin. The books 
are arranged in the order of the frequency 
with which they were listed by the par- 
ticipating librarians. Lassie Come Home, 
by Eric Knight, heads the selection. 


* * * 


Rosary College, River Forest, Illinois, has — 


recently published The Catholic Booklist, 
1942-1945, an annotated bibliography of 
works Catholic in authorship or subject 
matter. ($.50) 

* * 

A new publication of the A.L.A..is Point- 
ers for Public Library Building Planners, 
by Russell J. Schunk. The result of the 
author’s conferences with many librarians, 
library trustees, architects, and city plan- 
ners, this book discusses both general and 
specific problems of building or remodelling 
a library. ($1.25) 

* 


* * 


A selected list of books, magazine articles, 
and pamphlets on the 1945-46 high school 
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CORRECTION CONCERNING CRAWFORD COUNTY LIBRARY 


debate subject, “Resolved that every able- 
bodied male citizen of the United States 
have one year of full-time military training 
before attaining age 24,” has been compiled 
by Pauline Ward of the Reference Division, 
Indiana State Library. — 

A copy of this list has been mailed to 
each public library and to each college and 
university library in the state and to most 
of the larger high school libraries. Addi- 
tional copies will be available to any li- 
brary in the state as long as the supply 
lasts. 

A mailing charge of fifteen cents is made 
to addresses outside of Indiana. 


* * * 


The Graduate Library School of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago has announced three fel- 
lowships of $1,200 each for graduate study 
in librarianship during the 1946-47 aca- 
demic year, and several tuition scholarships 
for study leading to graduate degrees and 
to the Bachetrr of Library Science degree. 
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These are outright awards, not payment for 
services to be rendered. 

The fellowship grants are available to 
students in the A.M. and Ph.D. programs. 
The requirements for advanced study in- 
clude college graduation, library school edu- 
cation, and library experience. Application 
for graduate fellowships and scholarships 
must be made by March 10, 1946, 

The scholarship grants are available (a) 
to students in the graduate programs, (b) 
students in the one-year program leading to 
the B.L.S. degree, who must have four years 
of college credit, and (c) students m the 
three-year subject and professional pro- 
gram leading to the B.L.S. degree, who must 
have two years of college credit. Applica- 
tions for scholarships in the Bachelor of 
Library Science courses should be filed by 
June 15, 1946. 

Forms for applying for awards may be 
obtained by writing to the Dean, Graduate 
Library School, University of Chicago, Chi- 
cago 37. 


CORRECTION CONCERNING CRAWFORD COUNTY LIBRARY 


The article in the preceding number of 
the Library Occurrent, July - September, 
1945, quoted from the Indianapolis Star, is 
now incorrect. We are very sorry to report 
that there is no tax for library service next 
year. We have checked with the Crawford 
County Auditor and with the State Auditor. 
The County Commissioners of Crawford 
County were willing and eager to establish 
a county library, but a mistake was made 
in advertising the rate. They included items 
of the budget in the county appropriation 
instead of including a specific county library 
rate. The State Board of Tax Commission- 
ers eliminated these items because they were 
not legal. 

The article in the Stax gave information 
concerning the county library law that is 


incorrect. The statement was made “that 
the County Council can appropriate for a 
public library at the rate of one mill per 
one dollar of assessed valuation for the first 
year and two-tenths mill annually for suc- 
cessive years.” The law regarding county 
libraries for counties that have no libraries 
(Crawford County being the only one in 
the state) says “that the county commis- 
sioners of any county in which there is no 
free public tax-supported library in any 
city or town may establish a county public 
library open and free to all inhabitants of 
the county, and levy a tax of not less than 
one-tenth of a mill nor more than one (1) 
mill on the dollar on all taxable property 
assessed for taxation in any such county.” 


INDIANA DOCUMENTS RECEIVED AT THE STATE LIBRARY 
August-October, 1945 


Compiled by Leona Tobey Alig, Catalog Division 


Items starred (*) are distributed by the State Library. Items not starred are often avail- 


able at the office of issue. 


ACCOUNTING AND STATISTICS, DIVISION OF. 
*Statistical report, state of Indiana, 1943/44. 
62p. 
*Year book of the state of Indiana for the 
year 1944. 1086p. 

ACCOUNTS, STATE BOARD OF. 
The Examiner, v.4, nos.8-10, August-October, 
1945. Mimeographed. 

AUDITOR, 
Motor vehicle fuel division. Licensed and 
bonded motor fuel dealers; licensed exclu- 
sive industrial users of naphthas and sol- 
vents; licensed users of fuels other than 
those taxed by the motor fuel tax law. ... 
July 1, 1945. 25p. Supplemental lists to be 
furnished each month. 

Supplemental list of exclusive in- 
dustrial users as of August 30, 1945. Ip. 
Mimeographed. 

Supplemental list of licensed dis- 
tributors as of August 30, 1945. 1p. Mimeo- 
graphed. 

CONSERVATION, DEPARTMENT OF. 
Outdoor Indiana, v.12, no.7, September-Oc- 
tober, 1945. 16p. 
Geology, Division of. Oil and gas drilling 
report, August, 1945. 10p. Mimeographed. 
DEFENSE COUNCIL, 
Civil air patrol, Indiana wing. Sky patrol, 
v.4, nos.8-10, August-October, 1945. 
Indiana salvage committee. Bulletin, Sep- 
tember 19, 1945. 2p. Mimeographed. 
EMPLOYMENT SECURITY DIVISION. 
Annual report of the Indiana employment 
security board for... 1944. 55p. 
On cover: Employment security in Indiana, 
1944 report to the governor. 
Indiana employment review and U. C. ad- 
visor, v.12, nos.7-8, July, August, 1945. 
FIRE MARSHAL, 
Indiana state fire marshal news, v.2, nos.4-5, 
June, September, 1945. 
HEALTH, STATE BOARD OF. 
Monthly bulletin, v.48, nos.7-10, July-Octo- 


ber, 1945. 

The Waterspout, issued .. . in cooperation 
with Indiana section, American waterworks 
association, v.5, no.3, September, 1945. 


Mimeographed. 45p. 

Communicable diseases, Bureau of. Annual 
report, 19438. p.456-467. Reprinted from 1944 
Year book. 


Offices are located in Indianapolis unless otherwise indicated. 


Environmental sanitation, Division of. An- 
nual report, 1943/44. p.526-563. Reprinted 
from 1944 Year book. 

Public and semi-public sewage 
treatment works in Indiana, July, 1944. [5p.] 
Reprinted from 1944 Year book. 

Public water supplies in Indiana, 
July, 1944. [8p.] Reprinted from 1944 Year 
book. 

Sewage gas, a publication for sew- 
age treatment, v.8, nos.2-3, June, September, 
1945. Mimeographed. 

Industrial hygiene, Bureau of. Annual re- 
port, 1943/44. p.564-569. Reprinted from 
1944 Year book. 

Tuberculosis control, Division of. Annual 
report, 1943. p.470-482. Reprinted from 1944 


Year book. 
Venereal diseases, Bureau of. Annual re- 
port, 1943-44. p.468-469. Reprinted from 


1944 Year book. 
Weights and measures, Bureau of. Annual 
report, 1943/44. p.570-573. Reprinted from 
1944 Year book. 

HISTORICAL BUREAU. 
Annual report, 1944/45. 24p. “‘A separate 
and longer report than in the Year book.” 
Indiana historical collections, v.28. Indiana 
public opinion and the World war, 1914-1917, 
by Cedric C. Cummins. 1945, 292p. Price 
$2.00. (Distributed free to Indiana public 
libraries; available to other libraries on ex- 
change.) 
Indiana history bulletin, v.22, nos.7-10, July- 
October, 1945. 

INDIANA ACADEMY OF SCIENCE, 
[Program] 61st annual meeting. Butler Uni- 
versity, Indianapolis. October 18-20, 1945. 
Winona H. Welch, Greencastle, Indiana, sec- 
retary. 

INDIANA Boys’ SCHOOL, Plainfield. 
Indiana boys’ school herald, v.45, nos.29-39, 
August 5-October 27, 1945. 

INDIANA ECONOMIC COUNCIL. 


Bulletin, no.8, November, 1944. An avia- 
tion program for Indiana. 66p. 
News bulletin, no.8, October 19, 1945. 2p. 


Mimeographed. 
Summary of selected acts of the 84th Gen- 


eral Assembly particularly pertinent to 
Council activities, March 26, 1945. Tp. 
Mimeographed. 
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INDIANA DOCUMENTS 


INDIANA HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 

Hoosier horticulture, v.27, nos.5-9, May-Oc- 
tober, 1945. K. I. Fawcett, Lafayette, Indi- 
ana, secretary. 

INDIANA SCHOOL FOR THE BLIND. 
*98th annual report, 1943/44. 
INDIANA SOLDIERS’ AND _ SAILORS’ 
HoME, Knightstown. 
The Home journal, 

1945. 

INDIANA STATE FARM, Putnamville. 

Hill top-ic, August-October, 1945. 
graphed. 

INDIANA STATE SANATORIUM, Rockville. 
The Hoosier res-cuer, v.20, nos.9-10, v.21, 
nos.1-3, May, June, July, August, Septem- 
ber-October, 1945. 

INDIANA STATE SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF. 

The Hoosier, v.57, no.9, June, 1945. 16p. 

LAW EXAMINERS, STATE BOARD OF. 
36th examination [questions] May 28, 1945. 
[20p.]} 

MINES AND MINING, BUREAU OF. 

July and August [1945] fatalities. [5p.] 

Mimeographed. 
PROBATION DIVISION. 

Annual report, 1944. 59p. 

PUBLIC PRINTING, BOARD OF. 

. . 1945 fisherman’s calendar, 382p. 

PUBLIC WELFARE, DEPARTMENT OF. 

Public welfare in Indiana, v.55, nos.8-10, 
August-October, 1945. 

SECURITIES COMMISSION. 
Indiana blue sky 
Mimeographed. 

STATE LIBRARY. 
*Library occurrent, v.15, no.3, July-Septem- 
ber, 1945. Published October, 1945. 

JNITED SPANISH WAR VETERANS—INDIANA, DE- 

PARTMENT OF. 
Encampment memorial order. June 8, 1945. 
[6p.] 
General orders, series 1945-46, nos.3-4, Au- 
gust 25, October 15, 1945. 


53p. 
CHILDREN’S 


v.57, no.9, September, 


Mimeo- 


news, July, 1945. 6p. 


STATE COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES 


BALL STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE, Muncie. 
Ball state commerce journal, v.16, no.3, May, 
1945. 23p. 
Bulletin, v.20, no.8, March, 1945 (Publication 
55). Catalog number and announcements, 
1945/46. 177p. 
Bulletin, v.20, no.4, June, 1945 (Publication 
56). Schedule of classes, 1945/46. 14p. 
Publication 52. Spring quarter schedule of 
classes, 1944/45. 8p. 
Publication 53. Schedule of classes, 
spring and summer terms, 1945. 12p. 
The social studies quarterly, v.1, nos.1-2, 
Spring, Fall, 1945. (no.1 entitled: Social 
science quarterly) 


mid- 
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INDIANA STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE, Terre Haute. 
Bulletin, v.38, nos.1-5, March-July, 1945. 
INDIANA UNIVERSITY, Bloomington. 
Bulletin (official series), v.43, no.11, July 15, 
1945. Catalog number, 1945. 657p. 
News-letter, v.33, no.2, February, 1945. In- 
diana university looks ahead into a future 
of increasing responsibilities and _ service. 
27p. 
News letter, v.33, no.4, April, 1945. To the 
ten members of the class of 1885. 2p. 
News-letter, v.33, no.5, May, 1945. The Di- 
vision of social service at Indiana univer- 
sity. 19p. 
News-letter, v.33, no.6, June, 1945. 
I go to college. Folder. 12p. 
Publications: Humanities series, no.11, 1945. 
Oeuvres de Charles-Michel Champion, poéte 
marseillais du dix-huitiéme siécle, publiées 
pour la premiére fois . . .par Edward D. 
Seeber et Henry H. H. Remak. 300p. Price 
$3.50. 
Publications: Humanities series, no.13, 1945. 
A modernization of Robert Henryson’s Testa- 
ment of Cresseid, by Marshall W. Stearns. 
43p. Price $.75. 
Publications: Humanities series, no.14, 1945. 
Paul Hervieu and French classicism, by 
Hulet H. Cook. 56p. Price $.75. 
Business, School of. Indiana business studies, 
no.28, January, 1945. Cost accounting bibli- 
ography, compiled by A. L. Prickett. 470p. 
Business research, Bureau of. In- 
diana business review, v.20, nos.8-10, Au- 
gust-October, 1945. 
Education, School of. Bulletin, v.21, no.4, 
July, 1945. Source material relating to the 
development of education in Indiana, by 
Velorus Martz and Henry Lester Smith. 97p. 
Extension division. Bulletin, v.30, no.6, June, 
1945. Indiana university classes in the Calu- 
met region start September 17, 1945. 25p. 
Bulletin, v.30, no.7, July, 1945. 
South Bend-Mishawaka center. 1945/46, first 
semester. 20p. 
— Bulletin, v.30, no.8, August, 1945. 
Falls city center. Classes begin September 
24, 1945. 15p. 
Extension division, Fort Wayne. Study pro- 
grams for 1945/46 [first semester] 3836p. 
Extension division, Audio-visual aids, Bu- 
reau of. News, v.6, nos.1-2, September, Oc- 
tober, 1945. 
History, Department of. 
of history, v.41, no.3, 
[221]-321. 
Library. Indiana quarterly for bookmen, v.1, 
no.8, July, 1945. p.75-98. 


Shall 


Indiana magazine 
September, 1945. p. 


INDIANA UNIVERSITY, Indianapolis. 
Medical center. Quarterly bulletin, v.7, no.3, 
July, 1945. p.51-71. 
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PURDUE UNIVERSITY, Lafayette. 


Engineering bulletin, v.28, no.4, July, 1944. 
The hydrogenation of coal at high tempera- 
tures (Report no.2) by J. L. Bray ... and 
Pp. W. Morgal. 36p. (Engineering experiment 
station. Research series no. 93) 

Engineering bulletin, v.29, no.1, January, 
1945. Engineering schools and departments. 
Research and extension activities for the 
sessions of 1943/44. 61p. (Engineering ex- 
periment station. Research series, no.94) 
Engineering bulletin, v.29, no.2, March, 1945. 
Highway post-war planning by Pyke John- 
son... 14p. (Engineering experiment sta- 
tion. Extension series, no.58) 

Engineering bulletin, v.29, no.3, May, 1945. 
Flow of liquids through vertical circular 
orifices and triangular weirs, by F. W. Greve. 
68p. (Engineering experiment station. Re- 
search series, no.95) 

Purdue news, v.16, no.2, April, 1945. In- 
formation about the university—its courses 
and its life. $1p. 

Purdue patrol, v.83, no.1, August-September, 
1945. 4p. 


Agricultural experiment station. Bulletin, 
no.502, February, 1944. Low-cost labor, 
power, and machinery set-ups for Indiana 
farms. 30p. 

———— Bulletin, no.5038, 1945. The effects 
of storage on the chemical composition of 
some inbred and hybrid strains of sweet 
corn. 3ip. 


Circular, no.3801, November, 1944. 
Inspection of agricultural seeds. 160p. 
Circular, no.302, December, 1944. 
Inspection of legume inoculants. Tp. 
Circular, no.3804, April, 1945. In- 
spection of commercial feeding stuffs. 24p. 
———— Agricultural statistics, Department 
of. Indiana ‘crops and livestock, no.240, 
September 1, 1945. [4p.] 

Educational reference, Division of. Studies 
in higher education, 53. The mental hygiene 
of higher learning as the student sees it, by 
Lucy Jean Harvey. 71p. 

Library. Pulse, nos.19-22, September 10,20, 
21, October 10, 1949. Mimeographed. 
Pharmacy, School of. The insecticide DDT, 
by Glenn L. Jenkins. 5p. Mimeographed. 


CITATION OF TRUSTEES 


The A.L.A. Jury on Citation of Trustees wishes to 
receive nominations of outstanding trustees for the 1946 
citation for distinguished service awarded by the A.L.A. 
Nominations with supporting evidence should be mailed 
to Jury on Citation of Trustees, A.L.A. Headquarters, 
520 N. Michigan Avenue, Chicago (11), Illinois, not later 
than March 1, 1946, and preferably earlier. 
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NEWS NOTES FROM INDIANA LIBRARIES 


School Libraries* 


Aurora—Florence Rolf, librarian of the 
Aurora High School, assisted in the public 
library there during the summer months. 

Bloomington—June Pennington Lynch, a 
graduate of the Library School of George 
Peabody College for Teachers and formerly 


librarian in the Jasper High School, has 


succeeded Evelyn V. Hauser as librarian in 
the Bloomington Junior-Senior High School. 
The library added new shelving, a new 
magazine rack, a display rack, and a book 
truck last year. 

Esther Jackson and Nina Mahaffey, In- 
diana University seniors, now completing 
their training in library science, are serv- 
ing as apprentice librarians in the Univer- 
sity School this year. Having been ap- 
pointed early last spring, each student has 
been able to arrange to spend four hours 
daily in the li:rary. Miss Jackson and Miss 
Mahaffey are taking the place of Patricia 
Pettibone, who is this year librarian of 
Wabash High School. Among the items of 
new equipment on order are a map cabinet 
and counter height book shelves. 

Margaret I. Rufsvold, assistant professor 
of library science at Indiana University, 
has been appointed a member of the Joint 
Committee of the N.E.A. and A.L.A. This 
committee was authorized in 1929 by the 
A.L.A. Executive Board to facilitate and 
promote joint studies and other coopera- 
tive activities of the two associations in 
the field of school library service. 

Evansville—The Central High School Li- 
brary was open again this year for a ten 
weeks’ term of summer school and served 
the four hundred pupils enrolled. Margaret 
McLeish, librarian, visited in St. Louis, 
Washington, D. C., and New York after 
summer school closed. The P.-T.A. gave the 


* Prepared by Georgia Moore, librarian, Mar- 
tinsville High School. 


library a_ colorful 
painted by Gauguin. 

Elsie Nussman, librarian at the Reitz 
High School, did recreational work during 
the summer at a new youth center in Evans- 
ville. 


Huntington—Charlotte McClure, new li- 
brarian at Huntington High School, spent 
her summer attending the University of II- 
linois Library School. Miss McClure spon- 
sors the Actuariae Club for her library as- 
sistants, orders inexpensive reprints through 
the Student Book Guild and the High School 
Book League for students, and is looking 
forward to the installation of new fluores- 
cent lights ordered for the library. 


Indianapolis—Mary Louise Mann, libra- 
rian at Arsenal Technical Schools, acted as 
readers’ assistant last summer at the Glen- 
dale, California, Public Library. Esther 
Patten, formerly librarian at the Indiana 
Boys’ School in Plainfield, became assistant 
librarian at Tech last April. 


Jane Colsher, librarian at Broad Ripple 
High School, took work in guidance at 
Teachers College, Columbia University, dur- 
ing the summer. Her student assistants 
work with the art department in making 
interesting papier-mache dolls and dressing 
them in historical costumes and costumes 
of different lands. Miss Colsher wrote an 
article on Broad Ripple’s unique bookmarks 
for the Wilson Library Bulletin, October, 
1944, 


Emmerich Manual Training High School 
is looking forward to a fine modern library 
planned for its new building. Work on the 
building is to begin next spring. Florence 
B. Schad, librarian, is teaching reading 
interests of adolescents in Butler Univer- 
sity’s evening extension courses. 

Esther Cavanaugh, librarian at Short- 
ridge High School, is planning a series of 


Tahitian landscape 
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2x2 Kodachrome slides to increase effi- 
ciency in her library instruction and to al- 
low her more time for individual guidance. 

Amanda FE. Browning, formerly school 
library adviser, is enjoying her new work 
in the extension division of the Indianapolis 
Public Library. 

La Porte—Mary Evelyn Guinn, a gradu- 
ate of the University of Illinois Library 
School and formerly librarian at Columbus 
High School, has been appointed to suc- 
ceed Esther V. Burrin, who resigned to be- 
come director of school library service and 
teaching materials of the state department 
of education. Miss Guinn has recently been 
appointed a member of the Committee on 
Reading for Background Series of the 
American Association of School Librarians, 
of which Margaret I. Rufsvold is chairman. 
Betty Harris, who had her training at In- 
diana University, is the new assistant li- 
brarian in the high school. 

Monticello—The libraries in the Monti- 
cello schools are being reorganized under 
Mrs. Reva L. Clancy, librarian of the 


Roosevelt High School, and Virginia Shelvy, 
assistant librarian in the Lincoln Junior 
High School. 

Muncie—Evelyn V. Hauser formerly li- 
brarian of Bloomington High School, as- 
sumed her duties as librarian of Burris 
School, Ball State Teachers College, early 


last summer. The Burris School Library 
serves all twelve grades. Miss Hauser is a 
graduate of the Library School of George 
Peabody College for Teachers. 

Noblesville—Helen FE. Reed, formerly 
high school librarian at Noblesville, is doing 
full-time teaching in the science department 
this year. Dorothea H. Miller has become 
full-time librarian in the senior high school. 
For the past seven years, Miss Miller was 
the high school librarian at Washington, 
Indiana. 

Peru—Vera Grey Anderson served as 
cataloger of Indiana materials at the State 
Library last summer. 

Princeton—The Princeton High School 
Library has been enlarged and has added 
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three new stacks and three dictionary 
stands. Louise A. Robertson, librarian, is 
also in charge of the free textbooks of the 
school although they are handled in the 
bookstore. 


Rockport—Elizabeth Weller, librarian of 
the Rockport High School, attended the Li- 
brary School of George Peabody College 
for Teachers last summer, working on a 
master’s degree in library science. 

Shelbyville—Grace Bradfield, librarian of 
Shelbyville High School, spent the summer 
vacation visiting her mother in Alabama; 
the two previous summers she had worked 
in war plants in Detroit. Last spring the 
graduating class gave the library money to 
buy a charging desk. During Book Week, 
Miss Bradfield and her student assistants 
always give a tea for all the teachers in 
Shelbyville. Last year the members of the 
Southern Indiana Superintendents’ Club 
were their special guests. 

Terre Haute—Dorothy Shinoski, who has 
been high school librarian at Kokomo, has 
resigned to join the staff of Indiana State 
Teachers College Library. 

Jessie E. Wolford has taken a leave of 
absence for this year from Concannon High 
School, West Terre Haute. Rita Halloran 
is taking Miss Wolford’s place. Miss Hal- 
loran has been librarian in the Marshall, 
Illinois, High School. 

Wabash—Patricia Pettibone, who was 
formerly assistant librarian at the Univer- 
sity School, Bloomington, succeeds Bertha 
Porter as librarian of the Adelaide Baylor 
Library in Wabash High School. Mrs. Por- 
ter retired this year. Miss Pettibone was 
enrolled in the Library School of George 
Peabody College for Teachers last sum- 
mer. She plans to complete her work for a 
master’s degree in library science next sum- 
mer. 

Winamac—Edith Meal 
rian at the high school. Miss Meal came 
from. Moral Township School, Shelby 
County, where she worked in a _ similar 
capacity. 
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Anderson—Leota D. Hulsart has joined 
si the Anderson College Library staff as as- 
| sistant cataloger. Miss Hulsart was for- 
merly on the library staff of the University 
of Mississippi, Ohio Wesleyan University, 
and the State Teachers’ College, Kutztown, 
Pennsylvania. 

Columbia City—Aurora Olafson, formerly 
@ librarian of the Peabody Free Library, is 
now head librarian at Francis Shimer 
Junior College, Mount Carroll, Illinois, a 
private school for girls. 

Gary—The new reference librarian of 
the public library is Alice Johnson, who 
formerly was circulation librarian in the 
Moline Public Library. Miss Johnson is a 
graduate of Augustana College and the 
University of Minnesota. 

Indiana State Library — Nina Adele 
Switzer, formerly assistant librarian at 
Allison’s Engineering Library, Indianapolis, 
fis the new assistarc in the Genealogy Di- 
vision. Miss Switzer is a graduate of West- 
ern Reserve University. 

Jean Bovee, of the Catalog Division, has 
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resigned and left for California, where she 
expects to spend the winter. 

Logansport—The public library recently 
received a collection of 140 mat prints from 
Robert O. Schekell, son of the late Thomas 
O. Schekell, one of America’s foremost 
photographers. The local collection con- 
sists of many scenes of New York City, 
famous spots in America, and some Euro- 
pean views. 

Noblesville—Audrey Haworth, assistant, 
has been appointed librarian of the public 
library to fill the vacancy recently created 
by the death of Lulu Miesse. 

Syracuse—Ethel Bowser has been ap- 
pointed librarian of the public library. She 
replaces Mrs. Alice Hire, who served as 
librarian for fifteen years. 

Tipton—A free stamp exchange for young 
stamp collectors has been started at the pub- 
lic library. Stamp collectors may bring 
stamps and exchange them for others on an 
even trade basis. 

Upland—The public library has moved 
from the Post Office building to its new 
location on Main Street, which is a part of 
the building purchased by the town from 
the I. M. Miller estate. 
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Lulu Miesse, librarian of the Noblesville Public Library, died on 
October 12. A graduate of the Chautauqua Library School in New York, 
Miss Miesse was active in the movement to establish the Noblesville 
library and served as its librarian for thirty-eight years. 
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The January-March, 1946, issue of LIBRARY OCCURRENT 
will contain the proceedings of the I.L.A. and I.L.T.A. 
Conference, October 30-31, November 1, 1945. It will be 
ready for distribution March 1, 1946. 


The index for Volume 14, covering 1942-44, will be dis- 
tributed at the same time. 
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